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LWritten for the JoURNAL.1 
THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, MINNEAPOLIS, 


’T was the Council of Ten, 

Made up of great men, 

Who eat on the Common Schools, 
They found all was wrong, 

So they trolled a great song 

Of science and history and rules. 


They said nothing great, 

Not much to elate, 

And settled no single thing. 

Their ‘‘ radical change’’ 

Suggests nothing strange, 

But of ‘‘ freedom ”’ no more we could sing. 


O worthy and wise! 

Your kindness we prize, 

But beg for a sitting again. 

A ‘‘departure”’ we hail, 

Bat we want nothing stale, 

Most worthy great Council of Ten. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ment. They are merely the sayings of the day. } 

Pror. Grorak Trumsutt Lapp, Yale: Volkmann is 
the ripest product of Herbartian school. 

Epwarp Everett Hae: The first-rate teacher, with 
or without pedagogics, must be a first-rate man or woman 
when you begin. 

Scuocn, Principal of San Antonio (Texas) 
High School: The teachers are the most powerful means 
of unifying instruction. 

Byron Grocer, Boston Latin School: The report of 
the Committee of Ten is a helpful and suggestive contri- 
bation, but it settles nothing. 

Prin. R. K. Row, Training School, Kingston, Ont. : 
That teacher is poor indeed who finds not each year a 
few dollars with which to buy new ideas. 


Cou. F. W. Parker: Teachers must be more inde- 
pendent. They must have greater freedom. They must 
appreciate and assert their individuality. 

State Supr. Henry Rave, Illinois: Our country 
schools need closer supervision. There is more and better 
work done in city schools because of the supervision. 


Pain. E. E. Frenou, McGaw Institute, N. H.: The 
ill success of many teachers is not the result of a multi- 
tude of faults, for just one fault has changed success to 
failure. 


Prin. R. K. Row, Training School, Kingston, Ont. : 
Some day it will be generally known that the drudgery 
of teaching is in doing wrong; wrong matter, wrong 
time, or wrong method. 


Prin. C. C. Ramsay, Fall River, Mass.: Of all the 
evils of an antiquated and exploded pedagogy, teaching 
by rote, with its resulting barrennes, mechanism and igno- 
rance is perhaps the worst. 


Stare Supr. A. B Ponanp, New Jersey: Much of 
the early training of the elementary schools is directed 
to the uprooting of vicious habits acquired in the years of 
evil tuition in homes of ignorance, if not of vice, and in 
the baneful companionship of the sidewalks and gutter. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


One of the demands of this age and of this country is 
that of experimental schools in which educational theories 
may be worked out under different modifying circum- 
stances. Thereis a much greater need for this class of 
schools than of any other that now occurs to me. The 
educational progress in the United States has been from 
two opposite poles so to speak. The first general move- 
ment was on a high school or college plane, and then on 
a stratum below and another above, with a sort of hobbling 
rift for the masses interlocked. But aroused by the 
writings of Jefferson and others, the people began in 
earnest to look in other directions, and they were not 
long in deciding upon something nearer home than col- 
leges, and seminaries, and academies, and subscription 
schools. 

Common schools in one form or another came into 
existence where they had not already existed, and as they 
spread, the more useful and popular they became, till 
now they are the basis of our entire system, and from 
them has grown our present system as it is in all the 
newer states, modified more or less, it is true, by local 
coloring. Under the plan by which the several states 
have worked, perhaps as favorable results have been 
secured as is possible in a few of the best systems. That 
is, the system has been worked up to its highest yielding 
point with the teaching force as at present equipped for 
the work. Systems have patterned after one another, 
and by degrees the best has been retained in the most 
progressive schools. But there is not a public school 
man that is satisfied with what his school or systems of 
schools has accomplished, or is now doing. I am not 
even sure but that the very best work the average Ameri- 
can child is now doing in school can be doubled, if the 
child be given the chance, and the child will not be injured 
in the least. Should we not now set out on an experi- 
mental stage in each state? Few schools are actually 
experimenting to any alarming extent at present. Some 
are taking on a little work, but practically “time mark- 


ing” is the chief occupation. The yields, it is true, are. 


called excellent at a distance, and often moder ate at home. 
“Snares and trap-sticks,” in some localities, are employed 
to inveigle the boys for a time into high school. So of 
other forms of handicraft, but what I mean is something 
entirely different from trades-schools, and all of that class, 
good enough in their way, whether they answer a wise 
purpose or a mischievous one. 

Take the Cook County Normal as one school of the 
group of experimental schools. Col. Parker is endeavor- 
ing in that school to work out an idea. That is the only 
experimental school that I know of in the entire country. 
When compared with the narrow views held by Pestalozzi, 
Col. Parker’s idea is world-wide. He is revolving his 
school around a central axis that he believes to be the 
essence of all right educational movement. He tries, 
modifies his plans, and tries again. He watches his ex- 
periments. By experimenting he softens with age ; listens, 
catches points here and there, and continues to grow, and 
I dare say that his school becomes broader, faller, higher, 
and deeper,—more significant every year. Suppose there 
were thirty or forty of these experimental schools in the 
United States, each school working out an idea of its 
own, and the results of all the experiments published 
from year to year and scattered broad cast throughout 
the country so that all teachers might read, reflect, and 
assimilate,—are there any schools that would not become 
more efficient? With such a chain of schools, each 
school working on a plan of its own under intelligent 
direction what might we not accomplish in a few years ? 
It would be the daty of all in charge of such schools to 
report successes and failures. Why should we practice 
unless we can turn itto some purpose? Let me illustrate 
more fully my meaning :—Superintendent Seaver of 
Boston has in mind an ideal schoc!, and what and how 


things should be taught in that school. President Eliot’s 
head too, is full of ideas that he would be glad to see 
attempted in a model school, when school committeemen 
say: “hands off!” Superintendent Powell of Washing- 
ton, Superintendent Balliet of Springfield, and many 
others want to try certain things they have partially 
realized under limitations. Doctor Brooks of Philadelphia, 
Superintendent Wise of Baltimore, Superintendent Fitz- 
patrick of Omaha,—and I might go on extending this 
list indefinitely—are all desirous of working out in new 
directions on safe lines. 

Whether the states or cities should establish and main- 
tain such schools, makes little difference, the only ques- 
tion is that they be provided for. 

There is no estimating the value accruing annually to 
the farmers of this country from experimental stations at 
the agricultural colleges, and what is true of these could 
be made to apply in a still greater degree to the experi- 
mental schools. In the city schools experiments can 
always be made with a small part of the teaching force, 
and thus infuse a spirit by easy marches into the more 
conservative schools. Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler is 
my authority for the statement that such a departement is 
now in active operation, connected with Columbia Col- 
lege. Other endowed institutions may follow the example 
of Columbia. Here is a field to be occupied. . 

Such a system grafted into our best endowed schools, 
would afford all the opportunities necessary to work out 
the educational theories of our most cautious and philo- 
sophical experimenters. Something can be done in each 
system of city schools as they are now, if the superintend - 
ent will experiment cautiously, and then publish successes 
and failures in bis annual reports. No country yet has 
said the last word on how to lead a child from ignorance 
to knowledge. Let us, then, address ourselves to this 

subject in earnest. 


TALKS ABOUT MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY A LOOKER ON. 


II. 

Rarely does a psychologist study the mind in all of its 
essential conditions and relations. Most specialists choose 
one of the three following phases of mental life for 
emphasis : 

The mind unfolding. 
The mind developing. 
The mind strengthening. 

This discrimination is, so far as I know, my own, and 
yet it implies distinctions that are of the utmost impor- 
tance so far as an appreciation of the point of view of 
the psychologist is concerned. The mental activities, 
conditions, and relations are radically different in the 
three stages. 

The historic psychology dealt almost wholly with the 
activities of the mind in its strengthening period, 7. e. in 
its maturity and vigor, not only so, but its standard was 
the mind at its best, and the best minds at that This in 
the nature of things gave us a philosophic psychology of 
which Dr. W. T. Harris is America’s best champion. 

There has come to be a study of children that is fascin- 
ating, dealing as it does with the unfolding mind. “The 
First Three Years of Childhood ” is the popular title of 
Perez’s delightful record of the mental activities of a 
little child. 

Preyer has extended his observation of three-year-olds 
into three volumes, and Clark University and Stanford 
University are making a specialty of observations of the 
unfolding mind. This study has become sufficiently 
general and scholarly to assume the rank of a science— 
paidology. The casual reader or amateur student needs 
to keep clearly in mind that this is a study of the unfold- 
ing rather than of the developing mind, the distinction 
being that the unfolding mind is in its bud-like years in 
which it will unroll itself, so to speak, if only it be let 
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alone and the condition be favorable. Like the bud for 
leaf or bloom to force it by artificial means is to spoil the 
perfection of maturity. This study is suggestive of the 
way nature works, and may contribute valuable informa- 
tion to be utilized in dealing with the child in the years 
of the developing phases of the mind, but it should never 
be forgotten that paidology as we now know it is deal- 
ing largely with the unfolding mind. 

The experimental, scientific or physiological psycholo- 
gist, for obvious reasons, deals chiefly with the strengthen- 
ing mind. Its tests are such as to require the best mind 
at its best in order to secure reliable data. The great 
advance in the whole science of psychology is to come 
probably through this channel. When its tests are per- 
fected and its experimenters are more skillful, when the 
art and the science are developed, we shall have revela- 
tions that will be related to the grandeur of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle much as the science of Geology is 
to the grandeur of the Biblical record of the Creation. 

The field of psychological research that is almost 
wholly unworked is that of the developing mind, and this 
is the feature of the broad science with which teachers 
have most to do, is indeed about the only phase that is 
absolutely indispensable to teachers. The distinetion be- 
tween the developing and the unfolding mind is that the 
latter must be let alone, and the former must not. In 
the unfolding stage to meddle with it is to mar and 
blight it while in the developing stage, not to direct and 
cultivate it is to turn it loose to weeds. In this field we 
are chiefly indebted to Sully and to Stanley Hall, to whom 
we can look for valuable practical deductions. At 
present, however, the greatest hope in this directien— 
pedagogical psychology—is from utilizing for the develop- 
ing of the mind in its developing years all the contribu- 
tion of paidology, the laboratory, and tke philosopher. It 
is with this in view that the Looker On will take a sur- 
vey of the field of Modern Psychology. 


SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. 


BY PRIN. W. E. WILSON, 
Rhode Island State Normal School. 


Gen. Samuel Chapman Armstrong belongs to the small 
minority of eminent men of his generation who have con- 
tributed something that will count in the advancement of 
civilization. 

The establishment of the Hampton Normal Agricul- 
tural Institute of Virginia was the beginning of an educa- 
tional movement which was destined to be a chief factor 
in the solution of the greatest problem of a decade in our 
history. And General Armstrong did more than estab- 
lish Hampton. Perhaps the most potent thing he did 
was to impart to so large a number of men and women— 
white, black, and red—a certain influence ; an inspiration 
for better living; a sort of practical enthusiasm, not for 
extraordinary attainments or accomplishments, but for 
doing common things in a worthy manner and in a manly 
spirit, and for communicating to others the spirit of right 
living. He was the source of a great moral impulse, 
which is moving on in widening circles. 

Honolala was his birthplace ; an American missionary, 
who became Minister of Education for the Hawaian 
Islands, was his father; a New England woman, who 
needs no characterization, was his mother. At twenty- 
one years of age he came to America, and Mark Hopkins 
of Williams College became his teacher and ingpirer. 

The outbreak of the war called him to the army. He 
served as on officer in a New York regiment, and later 
organized and commanded several regiments of colored 
troops. After the war he served the government in dif- 
ferent parts of the South; at last under the Freedmen’s 
Bareau, as superintendent of a district in Virginia, with 
headquarters at Hampton. 

In this vicinity was collected a host of homeless, igno- 
rant, apparently useless people of all ages and colors, 
escaped from slavery and waiting for the blessings of 
freedom. General Armstrong was among the first to see 
what humanity and patriotism demanded should be done. 
These destitute people must be made capable of self- 
support ; they must be educated, and that in a way suited 
to their peculiar condition and needs. He saw the vast 
dimensions of the task; these hundreds about Fort 
Monroe were representatives of hundreds of thousands all 


over the fallen confederacy, and a terrible menace they 
were, not only to the South, but to the whole country. 
He had already conceived the idea of an institution for 
the industrial, intellectual, and moral education of freed- 
men, and he set about the task of establishing it. He 
sought aid from individuals in the North, secured support 
from the American Missionary Association, obtained a 
grant from the Freedman’s Bureau, and laid the founda- 
tion of the institution which today is his noble and fitting 
monument. For almost a quarter of a century he carried 
the institution upon his shoulders, even until the weight 
of it crushed him. He guided its development with great 
steadiness of aim ; he secured annually, in recent years, 
over $50,000 for current expenses, besides buildings and 
an equipment valued at several handred thousand dollars. 
During this time the institution has transformed several 
thousand ignorant boys and girls into intelligent, honest, 
progressive young men and women, and has sent them 
into a hundred and more communities throughout the 
South to reform the habits of their people, to teach indas- 
try, economy, and morality, to establish homes and schools 
and churches, as well as industries and business to help 
create a new civilization worthy of the century and the 
country in the midst of the darkness left by slavery. 
General Armstrong was a modest man, but possessed 
of a force and a worth that could not but be quickly 
recognized. He had a keen relish for humor, and his 
overflowing mirthfulness was as contegious as his enthu- 
siasm, which drew into the service of his cause the utmost 
efforts of bis asscciates. Among the strongest elements 


Hon. Henry Houck 
Deputy State Superintendent, Penr.sylvania. 


of his marked individuality were his devotion to the 
chosen object of his ambition and his self-forgetfulnees in 
the pursuit of that object. 

It is not easy to analyze his character. The only way 
to estimate him aright is to weigh the burdens he bore, to 
measure the discouragements he faced, to value the worth 
of the new hopes and purposes he inspired and the earnest 
efforts he aroused,—and these can never be fully known. 

Among private papers left to be read after his death 
was a page of memoranda concerning himself, a few sen- 
tences of which will afford a glimpse of the man’s spirit 
and motives. 

‘I wish to be buried in the school graveyard where one of the 
students would have been put had he died. 

** I wish no monument or fuss made over my grave, only a simple 
funeral service without sermon or attempt at oratory—a soldier's 
funeral. 

‘I wish no effort of a biography made. Good friends might get 
up a pretty good story, but it would not be the whole trath. The 
truth of a life lies down deep; we hardly know it ourselves. God 
only knows; I trust his mercy. 

** I hope there will be friends enough to see that the work contin- 
ues; unless some one makes sacrifices for it, it cannot goon, Awork 
that requires no sacrifice does not count for much in God’s plan.”’ 

Whatever these sentiments may signify to others, to all 
who knew the translucency of the man and of his utter- 
ances, they suggest the secret of his personal influence. 

General Armstrong did not despise due appreciation. 
In these same memoranda he says that Hampton had 


blessed him in giving him the choicest people in the 
country for his friends and helpers. That was not all. 
When he was stricken down and lay paralyzed and at the 
verge of death for days in Boston, the best of Boston’s 
people ministered to him and watched anxiously for the 
news from his bedside. When he was able to bear re- 
moval, the president of a great railroad sent his private 
car to bear him gently to his home at Hampton. The 
great interest and sympathy elicited by this incident de- 
note the esteem in which he was held by the American 
people, and President Huntington represented the senti- 
ment of the country in that tribute to the self-sacrifice of 
a great man in the service of the neediest and least 
esteemed of all our population. Such recognition of such 
services is not less creditable to the profound sentiment of 
the nation than in this case it was deserved and fitting. 


SOLDIERS’ DAY EXERCISES. 


UNDER THE SAME BANNER. 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD, 


** Its broad folds unrent, and its bright stars unobscured.” 


1. School: Prayer for Our Country. 

Let oue object be our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country; and may this country, by the blessing of God, 
become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppression and terror, 
but of wisdom, of peace, and of liberty, upon which the world shal! 
gaze with admiration forever.— Daniel Webster. 


2, Pupil: “‘ God, our King, we stand before Thee— 

Soldiers, mourners, children sweet. 

Bless our nation, we implore Thee, 
Make it for Thy service meet. 

Let no bigotry divide us, 
Love’s own tolerance provide us; 

In the path of Justice guide us— 
O we trust in Thee!’’ 


3. Song: ‘* National Prayer.’’—Coda No, 184 (Ginn § Co.). 
4, Recitation: ‘‘ The Patriotic Dsad,’’ by William Collins. 


** How sleep the Brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She then shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


5. Pupil: “‘ The Object of the Day.”’—In all ages and among 
all people, the memory of the dead haa been revered. It is the 
nation that commemorates this day. All over this broad land fresh 
flowers, earth's gratefal gift, are scattered as a thankfal tribate to 
the memory of our dead. 

6. Essay: Origin of ‘‘ Decoration Day.”’ 

7. Roll Call of Heroes: (Give short sketches of the lives of ss 
many of our heroes as possible.) 

8. Recitation: ‘‘ The Graves of the Patriots,’ by James Gates 
Percival. 

9 Song: ‘‘ Tribute to Oar Patriot Brave.’’—Coda No. 184. 

10. Recitation: ‘‘ A Nameless Grave,’’ by Longfellow. 

11. ‘* Unrecorded Heroism.’’ 

a. Pupil: “ There are graves today which we have not decor- 
ated and cannot; names we cannct speak, for we know them not— 
and yet none a-e more deserving ”’ 

b. Pupil: ‘It cannot be that in the providence of God any g00d 
or noble deed, or act of self-sacrifice for the good of man, can £° 
without ite reward, wherever or by whomsoever performed.” 

c. Pupil; “Monuments of stone or marble they have none, 
mark their final resting place. No statues rise in their honor, «04 
their names are not preserved in song or story.”’ 

d. Pupil: “ But for them there is a pyramid of national grati- 
tade, more enduring than stone or marble, more precious than gold, 
“yea, than much fine gold,’’ a pyramid whose broad base i# 
securely anchored in the hearts of a grateful people, where every 
deed of valor and every noble sacrifice has its imperishable reoord.’’ 
— Selected. 

12. Pupil: ‘* What Constitates a State ?”’ 


‘* What constitutes a state ? 
Not high raised battlements, labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 
Not cities, proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride, 
No; men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
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Men who their duties know, 

Bat know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain, — 
These constitute a state.’’ 


13. Pupil: ‘‘ The American Soldier.’’ 

Honor, then, to the American eoldier now and forever. Honor 
him in sermon and speech. Honor bim in sonret, stanza, and epic. 
Honor him in the historic page. Honor him in the unwasting forms 
by which art seeks to prolong his well-earned fame. Honor the 
volunteer soldier who, when his work of devastation and death was 
ended, put aside his armor, melting into the sea of citizenship, 
making no ripple of disturbance upon its vast surface. Honor the 
citizen soldier of America who never knew the feelings of vindic- 
tiveness and revenge.—John L, Swift. 

14, Song: ‘‘ Soldier, Rest.’’—Coda No, 184. 

15. Address. 

16. Declaration of Allegiance to the Flag: ‘* I pledge allegiance 
to my Flag and the Republic for which it stands: one Nation indi- 
visible, with Liberty and Justice for all.”” (Military salute—right 
hand lifted, palm downward, to a line with the forehead and close 
to it. At the words, ‘‘'To my Flag,’’ the right hand is extended 
gracefully, palm upward, towards the Flag, and remains in this 
gesture till the end of the affirmation. ) 

Song : ** Flag of the Free.”’—Coda No, 143. 

18. Patriotic Quotations : 

[In addition to the quotations below given, make selections from 
Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg, and from other patriotic writings. | 

a. Pupil: ‘* Twine closely around your hvarts each thread of our 
country’s flag. Its stars and stripes have waved in triumph from 
the snow of Canada to the burning sands of the Gulf, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific shores. They have waved over the hills of 
the Montezumas and over every portion of the great seas, leading 
the brave and the free to victory and glory. They waved over our 
cradles, and let us ever pray that they may wave over our graves.’’ 

b. Pupil: ‘‘ Our country’s flag, that covers half a continent ; 
our nation, whose strength is in education, religion, and the justice 
of her laws; our people, upon whose banners are painted charity, 
fidelity, temperance, equality, and love, will win the world to the 
majesty of full government. The age already foreshadows a civil- 
ization whose foundation atone will be good will to men.’’— Selected. 

19. Song: ‘* Look Heavenward.’’—Coda No, 184. 

20. Recitation: 


DECORATION DAY. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Now Peace begins her gentle reign, 
The Bow of Promise burns above; 
The wined flowers fill the battle plain ; 


To victors crowned forever true, 
To all they left for us to bear, 
For dead hearts listening, float, O Blue, 
Forever in celestial air! 

Here with our tears 

Shall spring’s first flowers 
Descend upon their graves like showers 
Fragrant, while battle numbers cease. 
They died upon the march to peace; 
As Egypt's two immortal sons 
Who drew their mother to the shrine, 
And resting in the propylon 
Were crowned by death and made divine. 
So they received the best rewards 
From highest councils of the gods— 
Unfurl the Blue Flag to the brecza! 


They do not die who on the march 
For man and God are seen no more, 
The cause goes on ‘neath heaven's arch, 
And they coronal go before. 
They live among the sons of light, 
The gleam of glory on their shields, 
And every contest for the right 
They enter on life’s thousand fields. 
Unfurl the flag above the flowers, 
And with uncovered heads go by; 
The onward march of Peace is ours, 
But they have gained the victory, 
True as the stars that never cease 
Their courses in the march of peace. 

We atrew the flowers 

’Mid hymn and prayer, 
And set the flag among them there, 
And love’s eternal pledge renew ; 
The Red Stripe for the old; the White 
For Peace in Heaven’s unfolding light ; 
For future years, celestial Blue. 
Comrades, we go!—to those who fell 
No heart will ever say farewell, 
They rise forever in review! 
March forward—to the Right. 


DECORATION DAY. 
WHAT MEANS | THE DAY? 


BY ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD. 


— Belected. 


21. Essay: ‘‘ The Growth and Progress of Our Country.’’ 
22, Song: ‘‘ Speed Our Republic.’’ 


Who to our country and flag were true. 
The feet that were eager and swift to go 
Move now with a feeble step and slow. 
And their locks grow white with the snow of years 
And their last encampment, their marching nears. 
We will crown the deeds of these soldiers true 
E’er they pass the Great Captain's last review. 
And so today 
While still we may 
A tribute due to these soldiers pay, 
And cheer them this Decoration Day. 


[They sing their respective stanzas of the following song and all 
join in the chorus. | 
Tune: ‘‘ You Ask What Makes This Darkee Weep.’’ 


2. O soldiers who now gently sleep 
Where last your silent tents were spread, 
Your memory bright we fondly keep 
And strew with flowers your lowly bed. 


Chorus. — While we twine the bowers of early springtime 
Above each loyal soldier’s grave, 
And o’er their hearts so brave and true 
We'll place the flag they died to save. 


3. O country saved at price so dear, 
To you we’ll evermore be true, 
While we your soldiers’ graves revere, 
We show our loyalty to you. 
Chorus.— 


4, O soldiers who are lingering yet 
Where duty calls to life’s stern fray, 
Your deeds so brave we'll not forget, 
Bat crown you in our hearts today. 
Chorus.— 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


RY GRACE F, PENNYPACKER, 


(The following lines are to be recited by eleven boys. Each bow | 
should wear a red or blue sash. fastened on shoulder and hip; eac 
should bold in his left hand the American flag, and bear on his right 
arm a white shield, with the letter of his verse en: blazoned upon it in 
colors to match his sash. Beginning at the right, each boy recites bis 
two lines, bringing his shield forward as he does so, so that the letter 
lies upon his chest. When the recitation is finished, all join hands in 
a circle, marching and countermarcbing, keeping their shields toward 
theaudience. Then “ stacking ” their flags by threes, with twoc 
in the center of the stage, all sing in chorus ‘‘ America.’’] 


M for memories that a nation 

By the soldier’s grave recalls. 
B denotes emancipation, 

Slavery, crushed forever, falls! 


M for ma» tyrs, friends or foemen, 


On silent tides the warships move. 
War folds her a bere my tent ; [The first stanza may be recited by either boy or girl. ' The first 

reply shou recited by a girl carrying flowers and a s.all flag; the 
The echoing trille of bugles cence, second, by a boy with a large flag; the third, by a girl with flowers, a 
And safe in cannon, thunder spent, small flag, and, if possible, a laurel wreath. It would add to the effect 


The purple swallow broods in peace. to have all three dressed in the national colors. ] 
The heroes rest, 1, What does it mean, this grand array, 


Who for their convictions died. 
O is for the happy omen 
That the warvlouds failed to hide. 


R our reunited nation, 


Their graves are ours, 
Beneath the iris march of flowers. 
Here, comrades, come with reverent tread, 
And lift the flag above the dead. 
The west winds in each blooming bough, 
All whisper, ‘‘ Hylas, where art thou ?”’ 


Unfurl the Red Flag to the sun! 
The Red Stripe waves for conflicts gone, 
That made peace possible to men, 
But Chickamanuga’s lurid morn 
The world will never see again. 
Unfarl the red flag to the sun! 
No more the still Potomac’s waves 
Shall bear the blue brigades of old, 
But ever on their serried graves 
Shall smokeless suns go down in gold! 
The rolling drums 
No more are heard, 
The hollow bugle’s sammoning word— 
For memories grand of heroes dead, 
Forever float, O Stripe of Red! 
Unfarl the red fiag of the sun! 


Unfarl the White Flag to the air! 
The White Stripe waves forevermore 
The emblem of the future grand, 
For it the fields were stained with gore, 
And pierced the lead the hero’s hand. 
Unfarl the white flag to the sun! 
O Stripe of White, the truce of God 
Has stilled the earth; be thou our hope, 
That nevermore the flower-lipped sed 
To drink the blood of men may ope! 
For heroes dead 
That lifted thee 
O’er stormless forte, o’er land and sea, 
And gave thy promise to the light, 
Forever float, O Stripe of White! 
Unfarl the white flag to the air! 


Unfarl the Blue Flag to the breeze! 

O Blue Field of my country’s flag, 

The blue that calls us true to be 

To every vale and battle crag, 

Where martyrs wrought their faith in thee! 
Uofarl the Blue Flag to the breeze. 


Of guns and flags and flowers gay ? 
Why do the soldiers march down the street 
To the ca)! of the fife and the drum’s loud beat ? 
Why do the maidens come with flowers 
From gardens fair and woodland bowers, 
And fragrant wreaths and garlands spread 
O’er the silent graves of the soldiers dead ? 
Why wave the flags and fire the guns 
And talk of battles and loyal sons ? 

O tell me, pray, 

Why this grand array 
Of guns and flags and flowers gay,— 
What means this Decoration Day ? 


We come with our garlands of flowers gay 
To lay on our soldier’s graves today 
To show our love for the true and brave, 
That we remember the price they gave 
To save our country so fair and free 
A heritage rich for you and me. 
We thiok of their marching with weary feet, 
How they slept on the ground ’mid the rain and sleet, 
How they met the foe with a courage strong 
And died so bravely to right a wrong. 

O’er their graves today 

Strew the flowers gay, 
And think of the graves that are far away 
Unknown this Decoration Day. 


While we remember our soldiers brave, 
We think of the country they died to save; 
And our hearts are filled with a patriot’s love 
And a wish like them our love to prove. 
We give our pledge on this day of flowers 
That the cause for which they fought is ours; 
That we ever will cherish with fondest pride 
The land for which they fought and died ; 
That we like them will be brave and true, 
Never false to the red, the white, and the blue. 
So we pledge today 
With these flowers gay 
That our country dear we will love for aye. 
This means our Decoration Day. 


We remember today our soldiers dead 
And scatter the flowers o’er each lowly bed, 
But wo thipk of the living soldiers tog 


Parified by war’s hot blast. 
I is for the inspiration 
In the memories of the Past! 


A America denotes, — 
Oar loved home, peace gently rules. 
L is for the /and where floats 
Freedom’s fisg o’er freedom’s schools. 


D is for the sacred duty 
Each to this dear country owes. 
A, the arch of rainbow beauty 
Hope across the future throws. 


Y is for our glorious youth ; 
Let it be our living pride 

Still to champion right and truth 
Worthily as those who died! 


MEMORIAL DAY SUGGESTIONS. 


Let every exercise impress upon the children the supreme Jesson 
of the hour,—love of country and respect for the flag. 

Have a few appropriate mottoes on the blackboards during 
Memorial Day week. 

The school flag should be at half mast. 

Have a short address by a member of the Grand Army. 

If the exercise is celebrated indoors have one or more eacels 
bearing portraits of typical soldiers, so arranged that flowers and 
flaga may be massed about them. A florist will easily arrange a 
wire frame for this purpose if the teacher or some older pupil 
cannot. A given number of boys and girls are selected for this 
exercise, and at a signal should, marching to music or accompanied 
by their own singing, place the flowers and flags. 

Have each pupil wear a button-hole fleg. 

Have portraits of typical soldiers and statesmen hung on the 
schoolroom walls. Stencile* of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant 
may ornament the blackboards. 


Have the program plainly printed on the blackboard in red, 
white, and blue crayen. 

Dram drills by the bojs and flag drills by girls will add moch if 
well arranged. It is better to have the drum drill cutside the 
schoolroom. 

A muffled drum accompanying the piano selections may be made 
effective, 


“Stencils of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, and Garfield are for sale by 
the New Englard Pub. Oo., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Price, § cts, each; 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


AN HOUR WITH INSECT LIFE. 


BY HENRY ©. M’COOK, D. D., 
Anthor of “ Tenants of an Old Farm,’ etc. 


A PEEP WITHIN AN ANT HILL. 


Early in spring, when frost has well vanished from the 
soil, one notices little heaps of sand or pellets of soil 
raised here and there along the garden path, or above the 
joints that mark where paving stones have been laid 
against one another. Whence have these little heaps 
come? Always it will be noticed that in or near the 
center there is an opening, into and out of which nunibers 
of yellowish ants are passing. They are members of the 
genus Lasius, and for popular purposes we may call them 
the yellow Lasius. 

Let us follow one of these workers down the central 
shaft. We find ourselves in an inner chamber, or cavern, 
of irregular shape. Passing through this we are intro- 
duced into a gallery not unlike the tubular sewers under- 
neath our city streets. Hurrying on, we come to another 
and smaller chamber. Here our emmet guide pauses, 
and turning to the jagged sides of one of the walls, begins 
with great energy to dig therefrom particles of soil. 
Comrades are engaged in like work all around the sides 
of this underground room. How is the digging done ? 
By the mandibles,—the tool for all work which kindly 
nature has bestowed upon ants. These are two strong, 
palmlike organs, toothed along the outer margins, concave 
underneath, and lashed to the vigorous jaws by stout 
muscles. They move backward and forward like the 
jaws of higher animals, except that their motion is hori- 
zontal instead of vertical. The sharp teeth tear into the 
earth, loosening particles of sand, which are kneaded to- 
gether in the hollow mandibular palm, a work which is 
aided by moisture secreted from the salivary glands, 
When the soil has been formed into a tiny ball, the 
worker seizes it with its mandibles, which now become 
tools of carriage, and turning back upon her path hurries 
through gallery and cavern, mounts the shaft and dumps 
the pellet upon the fast growing heap outside. 

What is the explanation of this process? The worker 

ants, or neuters, as they are sometimes called, are busy 
making room far the iarge increase to the community 
which the coming summer will bring. The amount of 
work accomplished by a single ant is not great; but when 
this is multiplied by the host that constitutes a large for- 
micary, and this again by the innumerable families and 
colonies that occupy the earth, the aggregate is enormous. 
Nor is this without value to mankind. If one will walk 
across a meadow in early spring, and note carefully the 
surface, he will be surprised at the number of ant hills, 
great and small, within the field. All these are busy pul- 
verizing the soil, shifting it from its position underneath 
the surface to a place on top of ground; and thus, in 
course of time, serve the agriculturist by giving to his 
farm a good top soil. But of course our little insect is 
not to be credited with a philanthropic motive. It is only 
intent upon the role which nature, in some mysterious 
way, has impressed upon that wonderful bit of nerve 
organism which serves it for a brain. This work goes on 
not only underneath the ground by excavations, but 
within trees and woods, where carpenter ants work by a 
somewhat similar process, and upon branches of trees, 
where paper making ants, like paper-making wasps, are 
busy enlarging their communal bounds. The ordinary 
reader is familiar with the idea of a “queen bee” and a 
“queen ant”; but it may be doubted whether the exact 
value of the terms is well understood outside the circle of 
special observers. One’s idea of a queen is that of a 
ruler, with power absolute or limited. No such being has 
place within an ant hill. The queen’s sole function is to 
produce eggs, from which the ant family is recruited, 
Except in the very first stages of a new community, she 
does not take care of these eggs; for the workers, who 
are themselves undeveloped females, seize them as soon 
as they are dropped, and bear them away to the nurses, 
that none of these precious atoms may be lost. 

The queen may be seen surrounded continually by a 
circle of guardian workers, who by courtesy are known as 
“courtiers.” It is curious and interesting to watch the 
manner of these courtiers toward their queen. No doubt 


they are careful of her and watchful in the extreme. No 
doubt they would lay down their lives at any moment to 
protect her from harm. But none the less their office 
seems to be to keep the queen within bounds, rather than 
to contribute in any wise to her administrative power. 
The guardian circle never leaves her. If the queen 
moves, they move with her; if she stops, they stop with 
her. Indeed her movements are more or less regulated 
by her attendants. I have often watched the methods by 
which a queen ant would be persuaded here or there, to 
this or that behavior, by her courtiers. One would seize 
an antenna, the most sensitive part of the organism, and 
by a gentle pull thereon would persuade her majesty to 
turn her head to this side. Another would codperate in 
this persuasion by nipping in its mandibles the last joint 
of a royal leg, and by tugging thereat add the weight of 
its influence to turn the royal head into the course desired. 
If by any chance, as I have sometimes seen it, the queen 
should escape from her attendants, and attempt a solitary 
promenade upon the upper surface of the formicarium, 
she would soon be followed by an eager, if not indignant, 
group of courtiers, who by the process just described 
would succeed, though sometimes with difficulty, in con- 
vineing the errant monarch that her daty to her subjects 
required her descent into subterranean regions to resame 
her functions within the sacred circle of guardian cour- 
tiers. Surely if this be a monarchy, it must be a very 
constitutional one. 

No doubt our emmet friends are governed by the wis- 
est instinct in thus watching their queen’s actions. Cer- 
tainly without her the community would soon be extinct. 
The waste of life in an ordinary formicary is great. 
Multitudes are continually perishing beneath the careless 
tread. Birds pick them up; toads and serpents are fond 
of a menu of living ants, and other creatures prey upon 
them. No wonder, therefore, that the fertile queen is a 
person of such consequences and is so carefully guarded. 
But it may be asked, “ Is she able to meet such demands 
upon her fecundity?” Quite so. The number of eggs 
which an ordinary queen can lay in any one season 
amounts to many thousands ; and the possible capacity of 
a single queen no doubt reaches scores of thousands of 
fertile eggs. 

I was permitted to note the touching interest which 


- focuses upon the queen of a formicary, while visiting Sir 


John Lubbock, one summer morning, at his home in Lon- 
don. This distinguished naturalist had succeeded in pre- 
serving two ant queens to a marvelous age, one of these 
having reached the vast antiquity of fourteen years. 
This longevity was due to the careful protection extended 
by Sir John and his attendants; for it is true of emmet 
herds, as well as of domestic animals, that they thrive 
under human protection. As I greeted Sir John on the 
morning referred to, in response to an invitation to break- 
fast with him and some of his friends, I inquired at once 
about the health of his ancient queen. 

‘* Alas, Doctor,” he cried, “I have sad news to tell 
you. My old queen is dead.” 

“Dead?” I exclaimed. ‘That is sad news indeed. 
When did she die?” 

“Only last night,” was the response, “‘and I have not 
yet told even my wife about it; for I dare say she will 
feel as badly over the loss as myself.” 

Perhaps this may seem trivial to the ordinary lay 
mind; but to Sir John Lubbock and the writer it was a 
serious matter, for it ended one of the most interesting 
experiments as to the prolonged life of invertebrate crea- 
tures that the world has ever known. 


The dead queen lay in one of the chambers, as I have 
described them, resting on her back, with her six legs 
turned upwards and bent in the rigor of death. A crowd 
of courtiers surrounded her. Some were licking her as 
though in loving care of her toilet. One would nip an 
antenna, and another a leg, and by various other solicita- 
tions seek to arouse her. Alas, there was no response. 
It was curious and touching, as well, to watch their 
methods. “They have not yet accepted the fact,” said 
Sir John, “that their queen is really dead. Indeed, I 
doubt if they are fully persuaded thereof. They have 
been surrounding her thus, and trying to get some response 
from her ever since she died.” 

So we left the royal death room. Whether this inter- 
esting creature was taken by ite kindly guardian and 
placed in @ collector’s bottle or upon an entomological 


pin, or left for interment at the hands of her devoted 
courtiers, I never learned. But no one who witnessed 
that scene could doubt the strong interest and affection 
with which the venerable qneen ant was regarded by 
her subjects. 

Ants have a curious habit of carrying the dead of their 
own community from the confines of the formicary de- 
positing them together in a convenient spot outside the 
bounds. So far as I have observed they do not treat the 
carcass of an alien ant in this way, but appear to show 
this mark of respect to those of their own community 
alone. This is the basis of the popular notion that ants 
have cemeteries for the burial of their brotherhood. [ 
have verified the fact to the extent above stated, and the 
point opens an interesting field for larger and more ac_ 
curate study by some enterprising lover of emmet life, 

It has been said that the ant egg when dropped by the 
queen is seized by oneof the attendants and carried away 
to the nurses. These receive it, and place it in one of 
the chambers along with others of its kinds. In a little 
while the egg becomes a little white worm, or larva, with 
a greedy appetite for sweets. It is as helpless as a human 
baby, and as dependent upon the care of adults. That 
care is not wanting. It is pleasing to see the fashion of 
these nurse-ants with their younglings. They cleanse 
them carefully with their tongues, which are well fitted 
by their roughness for that purpose, the necessary mois- 
ture for the bath being supplied by the salivary glands. 
No particle of dust is permitted to cling to the delicate 
pubescence that covers the soft skin of the tiny antlings. 
They are constantly shifted from point to point, apparently 
with a canny regard to the degree of heat or the amount 
of moisture that may be most wholesome for their develop- 
ment. In fact the architecture of some of the more 
finished stractures of these and other insects is, no doubt, 
due to an instinctive regard for the necessities of the 
young, and is so arranged that the varying degree of 
moisture and warmth, in the external world, are regulated 
by the varying positions and structure of the internal 
arrangements. 

One can hardly fail to notice, also, the common charac- 
teristics of maternal fondness in dealing with these baby 
ants. The nurses shift the little ones back and forth, 
from one position to another, as far at least as a homan 
being can judge, without having bettered the matter in 
the least. Seemingly they have only indulged the fancy 
of a mother to move about her baby just to gratify her 
own affections. They even appear to me at times to take 
the little things up and dandle them, as though they 
loved to fuss over them, after the fashion of a young 
mother with her first infant. However, all this may be 
but “anthropomorphism,” a state of mind from which 
the observer of social insects can scarcely ever wholly 
escape. 

A full explanation of how these helpless creatures aré 
fed would require a better knowledge of emmet anatomy 
than can here be given. Let it suffice, therefore, to say 
that ants, like bees and some other hymenopterous crea- 
tures, store away food within what is known as a crop or 
false stomach. The contents of this crop are under the 
control of the proprietor, who reserves them almost ex- 
clusively for the benefit of the emmet public. A squees? 
upon the little lace-iike bag of muscles that surrounds 
the crop operates like the pressure of a lady’s hand upon 
the bulb of a spraying bottle, and the sweet contents 
thereof are pressed through the cwsophagous, out of the 
mouth, and thence into the mouths of the baby ants, who 
perk up their blackish brown heads and open wide their 
jaws to receive it. By the same method foraging 2”ts 
who have gone abroad to secure nectar and other supplies 
and have returned to the formicary laden with the same, 
communicate of their abundance to the hungry workers 
and nurses who have been toiling within the commanity 
bounds, while their sisters were off upon their excursions. 
It is a remarkable and interesting example of the division 
of labor as it exists in these insect communities. 


— And as the years roll onward 
Through the ages yet to be, 
As wider grows and wider 
This empire of the free, 
Grander shall grow the story 
Of those men, true and tried, 
Those noble and heroic souls 
Who bravely fonght and died. 


Adapted from Tarbor 
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TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


The Myers Ballot Machine —The question of ballot 
reform has been solved by a means most encouraging in 
its hope of successful operation. This means is the in- 
vention of a machine that automatically registers and 
counts the popular vote as it is cast, its manipulation at the 
the same time insuring perfect secrecy, honesty, and 
accuracy. 

For the purpose of voting each machine is enclosed in 
a booth of sufficient dimension to conceal the operator, 
and this booth is itself subdivided into two compartments, 
separating the voter from the counting device. The can- 
didates upon each ballot are designated as to their party 
by the color in which the ballot is printed, and all con- 
fusion is avoided for even the most illiterate by posting 
these names in vertical columns for each party respectively. 
At the right of each candidate’s name is a small knob. 
By pressing this knob, the operator registers one vote for 
his candidate upon the other side of the partition which 
separates him from the counting device and at the same 
time locks all other knobs against the candidates for the 
same office. The voter passes from the booth by a door 
opening only from the inside. The opening of this door 
releases the Jocked knobs, and a gong announces that the 
booth is vacant for the next voter. The accuracy, 
rapidity, and honesty of the vote taken by this machine 
has been tested in several town elections in New York 
State, and in every case has been found infallible. So 
advisable did it seem to adopt the system that a law was 
passed in 1892, authorizing the use of the machine in 
town elections as an experiment, if such privilege were 
granted by a majority vote of the town board. A result 
of the test gives the shortest time in which any one vote 
was cast to be five seconds, and the longest one minute 
and a half. 

The voter, moreover, is no more limited by this method 
than by any other system ; provision has been made even 
for the privilege of voting for a candidate not upon the 
regular ticket by a blank column, arranged with knobs like 
others. The pressure of a knob opens a slot disclosin 
a space where a name may be written or pasted. The 
opening of the exit door turns the roll of paper in a way 
to conceal such name and present a blank space to the 
next operator. At the closing of the polls sealed doors 
concealing the registration of the vote are removed, and 
the vote made known; necessary precaution against tam- 
pering with the figures being effected by a protecting wire 
screen, which prevents the figures from being touched or 
changed. It is estimated that one machine of this kind 
will take the place of ten or twelve booths required by 
the Australian method. It is claimed that this machine 
is the only method discovered of completely, circumvent- 
ing every attempt at fraudulent influence, and as it is a 
logical development from the Australian blanket method, 
its adoption bids fair to become general within a few 
years. The subject is treated more in detail in current 
Century in the department of Topics of the Time. 

Folk Lore and Ethnology of American Negroes.—A 
definite step has been taken to promote the study of the 
Folklore and Ethnology of the American Negroes upon 
lines of literary and scientific investigation. The ne- 
gro race is becoming so completely affiliated with the 
white race as to lose its distinguishing characteristics. 
No record of these would be a serious disadvantage to 
the fature historian and scientist who would wish to make 
the study of the race from either an educational, histori- 
cal, or scientific interest. In order that the work may be 
most effectually and successfully carried on it has been 
delegated particularly to graduates of Hampton Institute. 
None would have so personal an interest as these students, 
none 8o ready facilities for inquiry, none so intelligent an 
appreciation of the best ways and means and their 
method of application and importance of result. Moreover 
such research will prove valuable to the pupils themselves, 
in the words of Colonel Higginson: ‘Giving them a 
place among scientific students, and thereby enlarging 
their lives, and dignifying their position.”” The advance 
in education and in educational interest among the negroes 
of the South is so prominent a feature of the present, 
that its promulgation upon a new line is both vital and 
significant. It is hoped to incorporate this study eventu- 
ally with the work of the AmericanjFolk-Lore Society, 


Soldier’s Day Selections. 


THE NATIONS DEAD. 


Since the deluge of blood and civil strife 

Long years have flown with their changes rife : 
The black clouds of war have rolled away, 
Since the long, fierce struggle of Blue and Gray. 


And the grassy mounds by river and sea, 
By mountain and valley and flowery lea, 
Tell of the carnege so grim and ao dread, 
That filled the graves of the nation’s dead. 


The curse is over—it passed with the slaves— 
And today we meet at the nation’s graves ; 
With a prayer for those who rest ’neath the sod, 
We offer these beautiful flowers of God. 


We think of the graves uncared for, unknown, 

In trench and in thicket, unmarked and lone, 

Or ’neath ocean’s surges—no stone at the head— 
And we breath a prayer for the ‘‘ Unknown Dead.”’ 


Their bodies are mouldering things of clay, 

Bat at peace are the souls of both Bine and Gray 
And prosperity rolls a mighty flood 

O’er our land united by bonds of blood. 


From South to North and from sea to sea, 

Our land isthe beautiful ‘‘ Land of the Free ;’”’ 
And marching today uneeen by you 

There passes a host in a Grand Review. 


The face of each hero is bathed in light— 
Lest is the passion it wore in the fight; 
Instead is the peace that comes from above— 
Or the joyous light of a perfect love. 


And they proudly march with a silent tread, 
This mighty host of the nation’s dead. 
There, side by side, in their close array, 
March the silent hosts of Blue and Gray. 


And as on they march with noiseless tread, 

I see both the known and unknown dead: 
They have found the peace that is found above, 
And march in the Brotherhood of Love. 


— The Boston Transcript. 


AN OFFERING FOR THE SOLDIER. 
(For one of his younger pupils.] 

Come to the ragged garden walks 

To see what flowers are up; 

Gather a spotless lilac plume, 

Gather a tulip cup. 


: Bind the flowers from the budding woods, 


The flowers from the windy hills, 
The lilac plume and the tulip cap 
_ With golden daffodils. 


Then wait and watch, as the line goes by, 
For a soldier old and gray, 

And give him your heartfelt offering 

For Decoration Day. 


MARCH OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


How they marched beneath the banners ; 
Men of glory, men of fame! 

How they swung in solid colama— 
Down the Avenue they came. 


How they stepped by war’s wild music ; 
Jast as in the days of yore! 

Like old veterans, firm and steady— 
They had caught the step before. 


When the music told the story 
Of the march, the camp, the field ; 
When the breeze unfurled the banner 
Over men who would not yield ; 


How they walked erect and gallant ; 
How the blood seemed quick to thrill ; 
They had quite forgot the many 
Years since they went ont for drill. 


Ob, the sight was inspiration, 
And the crowd went wild to see 
Remnant of the great Grand Army, 
March to songs of Jubilee. 


Some, all maimed, would not surrender, 
Though on crutch they had to go; 

And the thousands who were watching 
Could not atop the tears, fresh flow. 


’ Neath the old flag, torn and tattered, 
Marched the ‘‘ old boye,’’ once again; 
Singing songs not yet forgotten — 
Songs of pleasure and of pain. 
They are none who e’er may question, 
Why they marched and why they sung~ 
Taat old flag was saved in glory, 
By their deeds—it may be flung 


— Selected. 


To the breeze and float forever ; 
So complete was victory 

Over those who sought to lower 
That bright banner of the free. 


But, brave men, while you are marching 
Time is flying, and bells toll ; 

Day by day they muster comrades 
To the silent army’s roll. 


Some who marched, before another 
Grand parade will stack their arms, 

And will bivouac with that army 
Which can know no war’s alarms. 


So ’roid songs and all the music, 
While the Nation sings your praise, 

Tears will fsll and glorious banners 
Droop their folds for coming days. 


— Pierson H. Bristow. 


DECORATION DAY. 
(Tune: America.”’] 


This is a day of peace, 


BY 8, C. PEABODY. 


Yes, we gave our all for our country ; 
Jim did what he thought was right, 

Bat he took away all our sunshine, 
When he left to go to the fight. 


He was the only one God gave us,— 
A merry, sweet little lad, 

With a face so happy and winsome, 
It made my old heart glad. 


Did we hear from him? Yes, he wrote as 
Just as often, I think, as he could. 
Those bright and cheery letters 
Did his mother’s dear heart good. 


We fairly lived on his letters ; 

They were almost our meat and drink, 
We read them over and over, 
More than our Bible, I think, 


We never thought of their atopping. 
Bat fiaally months went by 
Without one word, or a letter 
To tell us the reason why. 


At last came this message: ‘‘ Missing,’’— 
And his mother dropped with a moan, 

She had looked so grieved and sad-like, 
’T would have melted a heart of stone. 


It was lucky I had to nurse her, 
’Cause it turned my thoughts from him. 
She came near leaving me that time, 
Alone without mother or Jim! 


A year went by, and no news came. 
In our hearts we thought him dead ; 

But we kept the words unspoken, 
And talked of his coming instead. 


He did come; but not like one living,— 
Our own Jim, so feeble and worn. 

The pinched face, and empty sleeve hanging, 
Showed at a glance what he’d borne. 


Such tender care as we gave him,— 
How we prayed that he might atay. 

Bat the prison life had wrecked him, 
And he slowly slipped away. 


We laid him here, for the mother 
Wanted him near to her atill. 

There’s nothing in this wide world, boys, 
That a mother’s love can kill. 


Sometimes I murmur a little. 
I’ve looked forward with such joy 
To the time when he would be with us 
And I'd give up all to my boy. 


Yet I oughtn’t to take it that way; 
And it seems a sin to complain ; 
For I’m sure if time slipped backward 
I'd give up my boy again. 
It leaves us both sad and lonely ; 
Though the sight of that soldier’s grave 
Makes us thankfal to God who gave him 
For our boy so Joyal and brave, 


Long may our banner float, 


Let party hatred cease O’er graves, near and remote, 
And bitter strife ; Where rest the brave, 
Let Peace her scepter sway And while of them we sing 
Throughout our land today, Oar greatful offering 
May pride be swept away; j Of garland’s bright we bring 
And love be rife. For every grave. 
OUR ALL. 
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Bg sure that the school in all ways teaches honesty. 


ScHoor sentiment in the community is of great value. 


NEARLY one balf the entire revenue of Alabama is 
used for educational purposes. 

Have a glow of friendliness for your fellow teachers. 
Teachers as critics of teachers are out of place. 


ComMMON sENsE weighs more than philosophy in the 
schoolroom, but it weighs more when it is supplemented 


philosophy. 


AccuRAcy in scientific work is as important as in 
arithmetic. It is unfortunate that the impression prevails 
that mathematics alone secure accuracy. 


Arsor Day.—The school is a great national blessing 
through the observance of Arbor Day, which has as its 
mission tree planting and plant culture in the schoolyard, 
homeyard, by the highway, and in the forests. It is now 
nineteen years since Nebraska inaugurated this economic 
custom, which aims to repair the ravages of extensive 
tree cutting by the setting and care for thrifty young 
growths. In no other way could this beneficial work 
have been accomplished. It is for the public schools, 
‘that great circulatory system which gives life to the Re- 
public,” to spread the news and the interest broadcast. 
The Nebraska p!an was not distinctively a school move- 
ment, this having been inaugurated in Ohio in 1882. 
In 1881, Baron Richard von Steuben, the royal chief 
forester of Germany, who, with others of his family, was 
traveling through the United States, spoke on forestry, at 
a reception in Cincinnati. Some gentlemen who heard 
him became interested, met and organized, and began to 
lay the matter before the public by means of the press. 


were closed for two days, and pupils took part in the 
exercises. Since then, Arbor Day has come to be ob- 


served by moat of the states. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. 


America is preémine ntly a land of crises. The gravi- 
tation of human nature has been nowhere more apparent 
than here. She owes all that she is to the fact that every 
crisis has left her upon a higher place than it found her, 
so that the gravitation of human nature which, between 
crises, takes her down, ultimately, through their interven- 
tion, carries her forward and upward as the “gravity ” 
roads of Pennsylvania climb mountains. 

While these crises have been the results of definite 
causes they have been unexpected and have found the 
people unprepared for them. When the War of Inde- 
pendence burst upon the colonies, they were not expecting 
it. Franklin said to Chatham on the eve of the Concord 
fight, ‘‘ I have never heard from any person the least ex- 
pression of a wish for separation.” In October, 1774, 
Washington wrote, “No such thing as independence is 
desired by any thinking man in America.” Jefferson 
wrote, “‘ Before the nineteenth of April, 1775, I never 
heard a whisper of a disposition to separate from Great 
Britain.” Thirty-seven days before the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, John Adamg published the statement in Boston, 
‘That there are any who pant after independence, is the 
greatest slander on the province.” 

When the war of 1861-65 burst upon the country, it 
found the people equally incredulous. A few weeks be- 
fore the firing upon Sumpter, so progressive a man as 
Henry Ward Beecher, in an address before the students 
of Yale College, said in reference to the talk of trouble : 
“ What is going to happen?” and then, placing his 
hand above his mouth as though speaking in confidence, 
said, “ Nothing.” 

It is always thus. But there is a difference in crises. 
Those issues which concern other countries or sections of 
our own differ radically from such an issue as that which 
may confront us educationally. The forces to which ap- 
peal may be made are statesmanship, convictions, senti- 
ment, and prejadice. Such are the conditions that this 
issue cannot be determined by war. Neither can it re- 
main undetermined through a series of years, as does the 
liquor question. 

Issues may be acute or chronic. This must be acute 
when it is really upon us. There will then be no time 
for the education of the people. They will meet it fan- 
atically, indifferently, or wisely. Which ? 


MORAL STANDARD OF CHILDHOOD. 


The child inherits much, bat is molded more. Inher- 
itance is the molding by pre-natal influences which are 
indeterminable and inexplicable; the home training of 
the first seven years molds in a merely semi-determinable 
and largely inexplicable manner. We are well-nigh as 
powerless in some things at every hour under seven years 
of age as during the months before birth. What aid can 
we give the child in the first three months as he gets con. 
trol of his eyes ? of his ears? in the second three months 
as he gets control of his arms? of his hands as a whole ? 
and finally of his fingers? in the third three months as 
he gets control of his legs? in the fourth three months as 
he gets control of his feet? in the third half year as he 
gets control of his voice? and so through the use of names, 
action words, qualifying words, limiting words, etc., until 
with no appreciable haman aid he has made a grammar 
for himself and uses every part of speech. There is 
much that we cannot do for him; is there anything we 
can do for him in these seven years when he is working 
out his inheritance, unfolding himself before our eyes ? 
In those years, science and art can right almost every 
physical deformity. They can take the club foot, turn it, 
straighten it, lengthen it, limber it, flatten it, and make it 
elastic. Physical inheritance is of little consequence if 
science and art can have an opportunity under seven 
years of age. 

Habits are not inherited, impulses are : prejudices are 


In April, 1882, a three days’ meeting was held in Cin- not, tendencies are; temptations are not, tastes are. The 


cinnati, at which many prominent foresters in the United 


States and Canada were present, The public schools deformed dispositions as for deformed feet. 


expert can do for the child at the right time as much for 
Impatience, 


quick temper, surliness, timidity, coarseness, disobedience, 
disrespect, and all kindred traits, are capable of eradica. 
tion, modification, and redirection. 

There are negative and positive forces to be brought 
into activity for the perfection of the child. If he can be 
left absolutely free, under helpful conditions, to work out 
his own personal progress and development, he will have 
the same relative success in coming into a knowledge of 
himself and his surroundings morally that he has with 
seeing, hearing, and touching so much of the world as jg 
near him. 

Character through moral activity is largely a matter of 
feeling. Character is a mark or sign stamped or engraved, 
and has two phases that shade into each other,—the mental 
and the moral. Moral character is that personality which 
is stamped upon the activity that reveals purpose and 
motive. For the first seven years activity is determined 
almost entirely by feeling. Emotion rules long before 
thought. The infant does not know that he is or that 
anything is until long after he has fe/¢ that he is and that 
things are. 

Daring the first seven years morality is regularity in 
doing a thing without opposition, remonstrance, or re- 
proof. What he does determines what he thinks. This 
is largely true through life. What a man is in the habit 
of doing determines to a great extent what he thinks is 
right and what the better portion of a community does 
determines the popular standard of morality. Even 
Bible morality is interpreted by the habit of doing of the 
better portion of the community. It is therefore of first 
importance that the earliest habits of acting from impulse, 
that the earliest emotional satisfaction with doing furnish 
a reliable key for manly conduct. 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


California's educational atmosphere is as tonic as her 
climate, and her schools and school men invigorate faith 
in the virtues of the public school idea and stimulate con- 
fidence in the wisdom and progressive enterprise of the 
ravk and file of the profession. Notwithstanding the 

*extent of my acquaintance with the coast it is always 4 
surprise. The new has never worn off. 


It is useless to study California as one would study an 
eastern state. Here one must “size up” the state as a 
whole. The first great distinction must be between Cali- 
fornia of the south and of the north, the dividing line 
being Tehachapi Mountain, which leaves a naturally 
barren section five times the size of Massachusetts on the 
south and a section to the north fifteen times her si7°. 
Climate attracted to the former, gold to the latter. 


Southern California has been developed largely by 
eastern enterprise. Los Angeles is one of the best cities 
in America, with the strength, vigor, and tone that cbar- 
acterize, respectively, Detroit, Chicago, and Minneapolis. 
With every disadvantage that comes from reckless booms 
ruthlessly burst, she has enterprise worthy of Chicago 
and a financial reliability of which Detroit might well be 
proud. Mach as her suburbs have suffered,—and no pen 
would be graphic enough to describe the wreckage of the 
once glorious towns, prospectively, that girdled the plains 
from the mountains to the sea,—Los Angeles has held 
her place and has given pace to the towns that were able 
to rally from the demoralization of the bursted boom. 

Educationally California of the south is every way 4 
tractive. Los Angeles has selected as her educational 
chief Hon. Leroy D. Brown, who was recently at the 
head of the school system of Ohio, more recently pres 
dent of the Nevada State University. Driven to seek 
health in Southern California he accepted a quiet work in 
a suburban community, and upon the voluntary retire- 
ment of the long-time superintendent, Mr. W- M. 
Friesner, he was promoted to the chief educational p0*' 
tion in the metropolis. 


The Normal School, Mr. E. T. Pierce, principal, is %° 
be, with the completion of the school building, the best 
equipped normal school in the country, with nothing 
be desired by way of appointments for the normal oF 
training departments, The latest, if there be the mean® 
can always be the best, and nothing has been spared 1 
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the effort to know what is best and to get it. One must 
see the forty roome, with their modern farnishings and 
finishings, the suites of offices, the library, the labora- 
tories, the auditorium in construction or plan, in order to 
realize how much Mr. Pierce has secured for his school. 
Trained in the East, with experience as an efficient city 
superintendent, he organized and developed the Chico 
Normal School as a preparation for the great work to be 
done in Southern California. 


Pomona College, in its scholarship and standard of 
work, has surprised those who did not realize the vigor 
that could be early developed under many disadvantages. 

Troop Polytechnic Institute of Pasadena, under Presi- 
dent C H. Keyes, has already more than two hundred 
students, and is in many departments one of the best 
equipped mechanic art plants in America. 

Mrs. Alden-Claverie’s Casa de Rosas is a delightful 
success. On an eligible site, after a Spanish model, she 
has a fairy like building with s genuine Mexican court, 
and schoolrooms, class rooms, parlors, offices, laboratories, 
ete. Before it had been opened six months I found one 
hundred and fifteen students from the best homes in the 
city enjoying the privileges of the school which had sud- 
denly sprung into being at the magic touch of a New 
England woman. 


The great surprise, however, is inthe rank of the town, 
village, and rural schools. The counties of San Diego, of 
San Bernardino, of Santa Barbara, of Ventura, of River- 
side, of Orange, and the associate counties have all made 
educational records, but I am prepared to speak from 
more recent observation of Los Angeles County, W. W. 
Seaman, superintendent. Mr. Seaman is one of the best 
representatives of the type of men who have given 
Southern California her educational tone. Under forty 
years of age, a native of New York, son of a physician 
of New York City, graduate of the Albany Normal 
School as valedictorian, a teacher for two years in his na- 
tive state, he came to California, became principal of the 
schools of Santa Monica in 1882, and after teaching five 
years was elected county superintendent in 1886, and was 
reélected in 1890. By inheritance, training, and education 
he has the gifts and graces of the scholar and the gentle- 
man, and experience has made him a thorough man of 
affairs. He took the schools when there were 236 teach- 
ers, an average daily attendance of 7,613, and though 


’ there has been set off an entire county with 72 teachers 


and 5,618 children, there are now 477 teachers with an 
average attendance of 15,459. The significance of these 
figures lies in the fact that it has come largely from the 
organization of entirely new districts, the establishment 
of entire school systems from the lowest grade to the 
high school. I have not known another man who has 
had such opportunities, and it would be difficult to select 
another who would have met the conditions so skillfully 
and heroically. 


There are no better schools in America, so far as my 
observation has extended, than many of those in this 
state, so young and yet so enterprising and so generous 
in its support of schools. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


266. In your “ Conference with Teachers” will you 
kindly answer the question.— To what studies should 
the high school devote most time? A SuBscriBER. 

The Committee of Ten has assumed to settle that Latin 
is the chief study for the high school; Greek, second ; 
French or German, history, science, mathematics, and the 
natural sciences, should receive attention in about that 
order. There is a growing impatience that so much time 
is given to Latin and Greek, but these were never so 
intelligently anchored as the chief studies. 


267. Do you consider it the wiser plan for children 
in number to learn conditions above 144 or multiply by 
the two figures separately ? B. R 

In school work I should not teach the child to multiply 
by any numbers above 12 as one multiplier, but should 
use each order by itself. There are many reasons for 
this. There are so few instances in which one has occa- 
sion to multiply by 13, 14, or 15, that they do not justify 
taking the time of the ordinary child to hecome perma- 


nently familiar with their products. As a matter of dis- 
cipline, it is well to memorize the squares of numbers as 
high as 25, which is of greater service, and much simpler 
than the “ tables” of 13, 14, and 15. 


268. Please state your opinion concerning a teacher's 
requiring a pupil to give information against another 
pupil who has cc some act of “ef doing. 

C. S. W., Virginia. 


Like many questions of school it 
depends largely upon circumstances. It would be an ex- 
treme case in which I should allow, not to say require, a 
pupil to give information against another, but in an ex- 
treme case I should require it. It would have to be very 
extreme, however. It would only be when some serious 
wrong had been done to the school property or violence 
to some person. For ordinary school offenses I should 
not require or allow it. 


269. I notice some teachers of English literature make 
definite assignments of matter to be read, others none ; 
one striving for literary study, the other wholly for lit- 
erary appreciation. Which is the better plan? 

C. M. B., Illinois. 

I should not care to answer Mies B’s question directly, 
though if I was pressed for an answer I should choose 
that teaching which led to the keenest appreciation. I 
prefer that teaching which assigns matter for reading as 
a means of appreciation. I do not see the value of that 
elaborate critical study of an author or a work that gives 
much information about it, but creates no love for it or for 
other literature, but practically gives a distaste. The best 
teacher of the literature of literature, so to speak, never sent 
forth a lover of literature. He was a genius in his knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare, but it practically put an end to the 
reading of Shakespeare for one to take his course. But there 
is a stady of a play, a poem, an essay, or a story that em- 
phasizes its literary characteristics and at the same time 
develops a hunger for more of the same or of a better 
quality. 


270. When a course of study requires moral philoso- 
ophy to be taught immature pupils, what should be the 
purpose and the method of the teacher ? 

C. M. B., Illinois. 

The purpose in teaching moral philosophy to immature 
minds should be the forming of correct habits of action 
and right thought regarding such action and a right spirit 
in it. The methods should be simple and often indirect, 
The emphasis should be upon what to do more than upon 
what not todo. The “why” should always be because 
it is right, and so far as possible because the child himself 
knows it to be right. In establishing in him the idea of 
right, when there is any doubt use the fact that you think 
it right, and whenever practicable, the fact that the Bible 
says it is right. 

Do not wait for occasions, but teach something regard- 
ing character-forming each day. Choose one subject like 
“ Truth-telling,” and say something about it each day. 
Have the most appreciated Bible truths regarding it 
memorized and repeated daily for a time. Before it be- 
comes tiresome, take another subject and return to this 


occasionally, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


It costs $1,000,000 a year to ran Harvard University. 

Mount Holyoke Colllege is more richly endowed financially than 
either Radcliffe or Wellesley. It has productive yielding funds to 
the amount of $270,000. 

The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of William Callen 
Bryant will be observed on November 3d at Great Barrington, 
Maes. Mr. Bryant was married there, and the house in which he 
lived is still standing. 

A room in the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, bas been set apart 
to be made an exact counterpart of Mr. George W. Child’s private 
office in the Public Ledger building. In it will be placed all his 
bric-a-brac and the art and historical collections which he took such 
delight in showing to visitors. 

Depaty Henry Houck of Pennsylvania, State Superintendent N. 
C. Schaeffer's right hand map, is one of the institutions of the Key- 
stone State. A man of wide experience, knowing every educa- 
tional man and woman of the State and known by all, one of the 
most genial of men, wide awake, an easy and much enjoyed speaker, 
a genius in the use of incident and illustration, sensible in theory, 
sympathetic by nature, patriotic in spirit, he is as much beloved by 
the profession in his state as any man inany state. The JOURNAL 
and its editor preeent his expressive portrait to the readers this 
week with great satisfaction. 


The annual course of lectures under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship will be given at 
the Old South Meeting House, Boston, on Monday and Thursday 
evenings, at 8 o’clock, beginning April 23. The lectures for the 
present season will be devoted to the subject of “‘A More Beauti- 
fal Public Life.’’ The several lectures will be as follows: April 
23, The Lesson of the White City, Prof. Edward S. Morse; April 
26, Boards of Beauty, C. Howard Walker; April 30. Municipal 
Art, Edmund Hudson; May 3, Art Museums and ths People, Ernest 
F. Fenollosa; May 7, Art in the Public Schools, Percival Chubb; 
May 10, Boston—the City of God, Rev. Charles G. Ames. 
The Scciety’s lectures have steadily grown in popularity and in- 
flaence, the last year’s course upon the Reform of the Newspaper 
having attracted larger audiences and more general public discus- 
sion than any previous course. It is hoped that the present course 
will be even more successful. 


Mr. George Francis James, late secretary of the University Ex- 
tension Society, has been elected Professor of Pedagogy in the 
University of the City of New York, in place of Dr. Jerome Allen, 
resigned. Mr. James was born August 18, 1867, at Normal, Illinois, 
prepared for college in the Model High School of the Normal Uni- 
versity and in the Preparatory School at Evanston, Ill. He 
entered the Northwestern University in 1882, and graduated at 
Michigan University in 1886. He pursued graduate studies fora 
year and a half at the University of Michigan, taking the degree of 
Master of Arts. He then taught one year in the public high 


school of Decatur, Ill. ; then went to Europe for the purpose of 


advanced studies in pedagogy and literature, where he studied at 
Halle and Paris, after which he tanght for two years as Professor 
of Pedagogy in the University of Nashville. He was engaged in 
university extension work, in connection with the American Society 
for the extension of university teaching, for two years and a half, 
first as editor of the Journal and then as secretary of the society. 
He entered upon the work at a time when it took courage to con- 
nect one’s self with the movement, as its future was entirely prob- 
lematical. Before he left it, he had the satisfaction of seeing it 
firmly established ae one of the most promising elements in Ameri- 
can educational life. Mr. James was also lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Peonsylvania for one year. He resigned his position as 
Secretary of the Society in January, 1894, and went to Earope at 
that time for the purpose of prosecuting his studies further along 
pedagogical lines. He will enter upon his work in the University 
of the City af New York in October, 1804. He is the author of 
the Handbook of University Extension and numerous monographs 
relating to this and other educational subjects. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Bismarck’s name is borne by eighteen cities and towns. 


April 11th was the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Edward Everett. 

A life of the late Lucy Larcom is being prepared by Rev. D. 
Addison of Beverly, Mass., who aske for the loan of letters in 
poesession of her friends that may be helpfal to him. 


Queen Victoria has said several times that there were two men 
who flatly contradicted her and never toadied. One was Mr. Glad- 
stone; the other her Scottish servant, John Brown. 


There is a proposition to restore the ‘‘ Little Red House” at 
Lenox, Mass., Nathaniel Hawthorne’s old home, in which be wrote 
Tanglewood Tales, The House of Seven Gables, and other stories. 

Dorchester, Mass., claims the distincti'n of being the home of 
the first American novel, ‘‘ The Power of Sympathy,’’ by Sarah 
Wentworth Morton, published by Isaiah Thomas, Boston, in 1789. 

The oldest men in the United States Senate are Morrill of Ver- 
mont, who is 84; Palmer of Illinois, 77; Harris of Tennessee, 76 ; 
Pugh of Alabama, 74; and Sherman of Ohio and Hanton of 
Virginia, 71. 

The birthday of Dr. McCosh recalls the story of how he once 
rapped late at night at a student’s door. ‘‘Who’sthere?” ‘“‘ It’s 
me, Dr. McCosh,”” answered the president. ‘‘O no, you don’t,’’ 
said the student; ‘‘ Dr. McCosh would say, ‘‘ It’s I.’’ 


In 1875 Congress passed a law forbidding the engraving of the 
portraits of living men upon postage stamps, note or other Govern- 
ment securities after that date. Previous to that time the honor 
had been given to severn! men of more or less political importance. 

‘* Mamma,”’ said little eight-year-old, ‘* just think how many im- 
portant things happened this week! On the seventeenth St. 
Patrick drove all the snakes out of Ireland; on the eighteenth 
(Palm Sunday) Jesus rode into Jerusalem; on the nineteenth, I 
was born; on the twentieth, our cat had kittens!” 

The treasury of one of the kings of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty 
—the Usurtesen dynasty—is the latest ‘find’? by Mr. Morgan, 
who is conducting the excavations in the interior of the Pyramids. 
Namerous gold ornaments, including a crown, richly incrusted with 
jewels, were brought to light, which have been hidden for nearly 
5,000 years. 

A letter was lately received at the Bible House, New York City, 
directed to ‘‘Mir Giovanni Diouati, Societa Biblica Americana 
Italiana. Nonp. 32 mo., New York City.”” No one knew of any 
such person in the building, until it was suggested that the name 
was the same as that of the eminent Italian divine who, three hun- 
dred years ago, translated the Bible into his native tongue, and 
whose name appears on the title-page of the Italian Testaments 
published by the Bible Society. It seems that the writer of the 
letter, owning a copy of the Testament wished to obtain the whole 
Bible, and hence wrote to the translator, adding the Society’s 
adres so as to be eure of reaching him, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this d ent are requested to send 
and addresses with contributions, not y 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 1 


PROFESSOR BARNARD. 


Although nearly every one, in hearing or seeing the name of 
Prof. E. E. Barnard of the Lick Observatory, thinks of him merely 
as the discoverer of the fifth satellite of Jupiter, he is known and 
admired among astronomers quite as much for his work as a comet 


and for his original feats in stellar photography. No living 
many comets as this gifted young searcher 
of the skies. There are no less than sixteen on his score. The 
latest one, though, he insists, found him. He was not hunting for 
comets at the time, but was photographing a region in the Milky 
Way. Upon developing his plate, he noticed a suspicious-looking 
streak. The next night he turned the big 36-inch Lick telescope 
on the stranger, and behold it was another comet! Ten years ago 
Mr. Barnard was a photographer's assistant in Nashville and an 
enthusiastic amateur astronomer. With a five-inch glass he found 
two comets ahead of every one else; and then the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity folks, recognizing his genius, secured is assistance and the 
benefit of his name for four years. Daring that time he found six 
or seven more comets. He wss then invited to go to the Lick 


The Battle Prayer? + «+ No. 5 page, 
Peace to the Brave,' ao 
While We Shed a Tear, . > 
The Rock of Liberty,® . . . . ie 132 
Independence Day* . ° 


American Hymn, . 
Spirit of 61,5 . . 
uare Song Collection. (2) The Nightingale. (3) 
Golden Robin. (5) Golden Wealth. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is the origin and meaning of the name ‘‘ Cid’ ? L.J. 


— I would like to ask your Southern readers what kind of tree 
the chicot is. It is mentioned in Butler’s Geography, page 50, as 
furnishing valuable timber. My researches have so far failed to 


find ther meaning for the word than “‘ stump.’ 
F. B., Lowell, Mass. 


— To what department of the United States government does 
the Life Saving Sarviee belong ? J. E., Manchester. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Snort French Grammar. By C. H. Grandgent. 
Boston: D. Heath & Co. Cloth, 5x7; pp. 147. Price, 600, 
The brevity which characterizes Professor Grandgent’s handy 

little grammar is based apon a strict discrimination between gram- 

matical essentials and much material that can be quite as 
readily gleaned from the dictionary as the grammar. Nevertheless 
this grammar does not pretend to be comprehensive enough for the 
advanced students of French, but is designed for a companion of 
the first and second years’ course in reading. For this purpose the 
principles of French syntax are thoroughly expounded, but their 
modifications, especially when involving idiomatic construction, are 
avoided as far as possible. Such as are deemed desirable are 
printed as illustrations or observations in small tpye uuder their re- 
spective principles. These observations are intended for the 
broader scope of the second year’s work, and will be found valua- 
ble in suggestion for review. Professor Grandgent’s theory is that 
the study of the French language should be began with the reader, 
relegating the grammar to the position of assistant and reference 
work. He has prepared his brief grammar in scoordance with this 
theory, directing the student’s attention to primary principles, and 
avoiding the confusion arising from the learning of variations, for 
which there is no immediate application. In accordance with his 
theory also is the arrangement of Professor Grandgent’s grammar. 

The verb with its inflections is treated first, as that is the part of 

speech the student meets most frequently, and whose inflections 

give him most difficulty, and to them the larger part of the gram- 
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[This plate has been kindly furnished us by the Security Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines, Iowa.] 


SONGS AND HYMNS FOR MEMORIAL DAY. 


Lord, while for all mankind, etc. ° . Allbymn books, 

Star Spangled Banner,! No. 1, page 65 
Battle Hymn of the Republio,! 
Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,! . 
Keller’s American Hymn,?_ = 
Oar Country’s Fiag,! ‘ ° 
Come, My Gallant Soldier, Come,: 
My Own Native Land! , 
Flowers for the Brave, 6 
Three Cheers for the Olden Time,) . 


The estimation of the population of Japan, in ‘‘ Timely Topice”’ 
of the JOURNAL of April 12, should read 42,000,000. 

— Who wrote the words of the song, ‘‘Sherman’s March to the 
Sea?” L. 

Mr. S. H. M. Byers, while he was a prisoner of war in South 
Carolina. 


— At what age may boys enter Girard College ° Ss. 


Boys are admitted between the ages of six and ten years, and 
they must leave the college at eighteen years of age. 


— What are the existing provisions for awarding the Franklin 
medal to pupils in the Boston grammar schools ? J. M. 

The Franklin medals are not awarded in the grammar schools 
at all—only in the English High and in the Latin School. The 
change took place sometime early in Dr. Philbrick’s administration, 
when the medals were taken away from the grammar schools and 
the diploma, now in use, given instead. EpwWIN P. SEAVER. 


mar is devoted. Pronouns, adjectives, and nouns follow in order. 
The grammar is carefully indexed. 


Tue Contemporary Frenca Writers. With Notes 
by Mile. Rosine Mellé. Boston: Ginn & Co. 212 pp. ; 85 cts. 
In making her selections for this volame of the International 

Modern Language Series, Mile. Mellé has not tried to provide 

material from which the student can hope to get an idea of the 

characteristics of any of the bost of writers of the second half of 
this century in France, The extracts are short, scarcely averaging 

a half dozen pages, and a dozen pages is as much as any wriler 

occupies. The design has been, rather, to give the reader, by ® 

wide range of styles and subjects, an impression of the period as 4 

whole, its complexity and richness, with an underlying intellectual 

motif, which is but a part of the scientific spirit of the time. As 4 

Reader, preparatory to the enjoyment of the rich field of modero 

French fiction, almost nothing could be better. The short selec - 

tions, episodes, and sketches, each complete in itself, representing 

the style and language of twenty-five writers, ranging from Taine 
and Renan to Dandet and Francisque Sarcey, are the best possible 
means of training the pupil to understand the idiomatic language of 
the writers of today. The introduction, biographical and critica! 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Teachers and School 
officers who wish to do 
the best work in apy 
branch of study will find 
it advisable to consult 
our catalogue when in 
need of new text-books. 


D, C. HEATH & CO. 


HARTFORD, APRIL 17, 1894. 
At a meeting of the Board of School 
Visitors, held yesterday, Seavy’s Practical 
Business Book-keeping and Manual of Busi- 
ness Transactions was adopted for use in 
the High School. Yours very truly, 


Joun H. Brocktespy, Superintendent. 


| Order received from Hartford: 
90 Book-keeping. 
| 90 Manual of Business Tran- 
sactions. 
90 Sets Blanks. 


_ Circulars, Sample pages, and ful] 
| information free. 


D, C, HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, 


notices, and the notes on the text, seem admirably prepared to ful- 
fill the purpose of the collection. 


Lire’s Lirtte Ironres. By Thomas Hardy. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 268 pp., 5x7}. . 

Life’s Little Ironies comprises a set of tales, most of which mag- 
azine literature has already introduced to the public, and some 6o!- 
loquial sketches. Thomas Hardy excels in character stadies. 
There is a rare deftness in his juxtaposition of light and shade i> 
the setting forth the lineaments in clear, forcible limning. So much 

wer there is, that one deeply regrets that the sketches so notably 

k picturesqueness, that they are so harshly crude or burleeq ae. 

This is especially noticeable in the shorter sketches entitled, 
Few Orusted Characters,” and it would have been better if some of 
the characters were omitted altogether. So much there is in 
literature today that one cannot make literary merit qn excuse for 
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overstepping bounds of propriety that in a less skillfal artist would 

be termed offense. 

The tales that give the title to the book are more commendable. 
The interpretation is varied, but the theme is one,—the irony of 
forced sacrifice whose lovelessness breeds bitterness in the heart too 
strong to be crushed because it never submits. The mother who 
marries above her station and dares not withstand the ascetic tyr- 
anny of her son; the cheeriesa resignation of her own and her 
lover’a happiness, which the mistress makes because she is weak 
enough to yield to the importunities of the maid; the sarcasm of 
fate that makes the sailor’s wife dependent upon the prosperity of 
the friend whose lover she had stolen away; the two ambitions 
whose possibilities were measured only by their scope, permeated 
with the secret of a crime as with a slowly destructive poison; and 
other sacrifices for which there is no recompense in the motive or 
in the deed, are infinitely pathetic in their irony. The impression 
made by the sketches is too vivid to be wholly gruesome, yet one 
would better read them on a bright day than a dismal. 

Tue Vicror14n Ace or Eneouisa Lireratore. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Lovell, Coryell &@Oo. Cloth,5 x8; 
647 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The new edition of the Victorian Age of English Literature binds 
both volumes in one of convenient siza, with no sacrifice of typology, 
marginal annotation, or general excellence. As a stady of Eug- 
lish literature in the nineteenth century, the authority of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s treatise is established. This new edition, so well 
adapted in every feature to the student’s requirement, will be 
a valuable addition to the school library. 


Sur LA Pentre. By Madame De Witt, née Guizot. 

LA FILLE DE CLEMENTINE; OU, LE CRIME DE SYLVESTRE 
BoONNARD. By Anatole France. (Magill’s Modern French 
Series.) New York: Christopher Sower & Co. 4x 74. 
Price, 60 cts. 

E. H. Magill, ex-president of Swa:thmore College, is preparing 
for students of French literature a series of publications from cur- 
rent French literature. The names of Madame De Witt and Ana- 
tole France are too well known to need further introduction. 

There is a question of introducing young students to current 
French literature. Certainly for facility of expression and for 
brilliavcy, French literature of the present day is unrivalled, and 
such selections as Professor Magill would make could not fail to 
bear the stamp of literary merit—of genius, even. The annotation 
is careful and complete, having .in view the object of training the 

upil to translate the meaning as well as the words of the theme. 
he brief biographical notice of the author which prefaces each 
book is valuable. 


Hovexrton Mirr.iin & Co, in the Riverside Literature 
Series, have bound together in one volume, representative selec- 
tions from the triumvirate of American Poete— Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell. From Longfellow the selection is *‘ Evangeline ;’’ from 
Whittier it includea‘‘Snow Bound,’ ‘‘ Among the Hills,’’ and 
** Songs of Labor ;’’ from Lowell, ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ 
‘* The Commemoration Ode,’’ and other poems. A biographical 
sketch prefaces each selection. These selections are published in 
single volumes as numbers 1, 4, and 30 of the Riverside Literature 
Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Modern Plane Geometry; by G. Richardson and A. 8. Ramsey—— 
Popular Lectures and Addresses; by Sir William Thomson (Vol. II.) 


New York: Macmillan & Co. 
German for Americans; by Dr. Jacob Mayer. Philadelphia: I. 


Kohler. 

Report on Governmental Maps for Use in Schools. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

The Lone House; by Amelia E. Barr; price, $1.25. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Amateur Telescopists’s Hand book; by Frank M. Gibson. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Farrian Complete Penmanship, Correspondence Business Forms 
and Book keeping; by J. W. Farr. age, Kans. Kansas Book Co. 

Meisterwerke des Mittelaeters; ted by Carla Wenckebach; 
price. $1 30. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Adela’s Ordeal; by Florence Warden; price, 50 cents. New York: 
International News Co. 

First Lessons in Our by Wm. Swinton; price, 48 
cents. New York: American k Uo. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NORMAL COUNCIL. 


The New England Normal Council convened at the school com- 
mittee rooms, Friday, April 20, at 9.30 o’clook. The meeting was 
opened with prayer. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock of Chauncy-Hall School presented the first 
paper, entitled ‘‘ The Training of Kindergartners. Miss Wheelock 
maintained that as the kindergarten deals with life at its most im- 
portant stage, the principles of the training of the kindergartner 
should be upon lines that applied directly to the means of develop- 
ing that life by ways best adapted to that age. The kindergart- 
ner should enter upon her work with a high ideal, a due sense of 
its importance and dignity. She should be trained to a clear insight 
of child nature, and this could only be gotten from study of the 
child itself, based upon psychological knowledge of the development 
of child mind. The work of the kindergarten is based upon the 
principles of art, music, training of physical expression by means 
of gesture to become the expression of life itself. In order to know 
the reason of every past of the work, and of its application,—to 
know how much should be attempted in each direction to insure the 
desired development, the kindergartner must be trained in the prin- 
ciples and history of every subject which she presents; and in order 
to apply her knowledge of the principles, she must know as well 
the psychological principles which govern the unfolding of the 
child’s mind and the principles of pedagogy by which to control 
those principles. The aim of the training of the kindergartner is 
wholly in view of the guidance which she is to assume of her 
changes, knowing always that the inflaence is not only for his houra 
in the schoolroom, but ie to reach into his home, and to influence 
all his life; the aim of training of kindergartners is essentially to 
inspire the ideal in the hearts of those who are to work with little 
children. The inspiration of the kindergartner must be the recog- 
nition of the value and need of the work. 

**The Legitimate Work of State Normal Schools’’ was discussed 
by Agent A. W. Edson of Worcester. Mr. Edson believed that 
the province of the normal schools is strictly professional work ; 
that the stadents entering the normal echool should be prepared 
previously by a broad and liberal academic training. The work 
done within the normal school is not strictly professional, when a 
large proportion of it is given to the study of the subject iteelf and 
not to the method of teaching it. Normal schools should not be 
held responsible for scholarship of the stadents. The ratios of the 
professional work to the academic should be as ten to one. The 
academic test should be given at the beginning of the course rather 
than at the end. Provision might be made for academic training 
by having a preparatory school course. The professional study 
should be in two departments; the theoretical, including the study 
of psychology, pedagogy, history of education, and school organiza- 
tion and government ; applied, including observation and work in 
the model school, and practice. The model school should be model 
in all respects,—in equipment, qualification of teachers, and adapta- 
bility to its purpose. The training pupil should go into the model 
school first to observe, then to assist, and finally to teach. The 
work in the model school should be for criticism, for learning how 
to plan work, but the teaching in discipline should be acquired in 
large schools, where the trainer would be obliged to depend more 
directly upon her own resources. 

Principal Bates of the Well School, Cambridge, defined 
the purpose and position of ‘‘ The City Training School.’’ Its 
position, he thought, was not to usarp that of the normal school, 
but to co-operate with it. It purposes to supplement professional 
training, with application under the direction of skillfal super- 
vision, to teach the pupil, passing from theory to practice, to apply 
his principles to specific ends for specific results. The supervision 
of the training school should be of such nature as to lead the pupil 
to self control. Positive self reliance rests upon the assurance of 
doing the best work by the best method and the aim of the super- 
vision and instruction of the training school should be to that end. 
The pupi s in the training school should receive sufficient compensa- 
tion to retain them until they should acquire its full benefit. 

Agent Walton’s paper, ‘‘ The Organic Connection of Normal and 
Training Schoole,’’ was a logical sequence of that of his p: edecessor. 


In the main, the paper comprised selections from the report of last 
year upon the question of establishing training schools in cities and 
towns to supplement the work of the normal school. Mr. Walton 
expressed appreciative recognition of the professional training 
afforded by the normal schools, but at the same time he felt the 
need to be apparent of supplementing that training with actual 
practice that should be a training in the science and art of educa- 
tion. The science of education should be developed through the 
art of teaching to which end the most effectual means are observa- 
tion and practice. Opportunities for this are too restricted in the 
normal school. The demand is, therefore, for practice schools, 
where the graduate may serve an apprenticeship. Mr. Walton il- 
lustrated the successfal establishment of such inter-dependence in 
Connecticut. The State Normal School and Model School are at 
New Britain. The schools of the neighboring town of South 
Manchester are all practice schools. These schools are not organi- 
cally connected with the normal school, but the friendly co-opera- 
tion places the relation upon a firm and appreciative basis, The 
establishment of such asystem of practice schools co-operating with 
the normal schools is eminently desirable, and legal provision is 
offered for such in the statutes regarding the new normal schools to 
be erected in Massachusetts. If such co-operation is to be organic 


“it must be recognized as an institution founded upon permanence and 


stability of incorporation. The model school must be strietly dis- 
tinguished from the practice echoole, and should be mainly for il- 
lastrative purposes. The practice schools should be tributary to 
the normal schools; the term of practice in these schools, without 
Compensation, is recommended to be one half year. 

The topic of “ The Higher Training of Teachers’’ was presented 
by Professor Hanus of Harvard College, and a paper seat by Pro- 
fessor Burnham of Clark University. It wasa new departure on 
the part of the Normal Council to invite the conference of college 
authorities upon these topics of mutual interest, one that is most 
significant of educational culture for the present, and most hope- 
ful of mutual benefit in the future. The courtesy of the extension 
of this invitation and its eminent success was due to the thought- 
fulness and tact of the president of the Council, Mr. A. H. Camp- 
bell, Professor Hanus emphasized the essential co-ordination of 
the entire course of study, as illustrated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. Thestress laid uponthe scholarship and enthausi- 
asm as primary qualifications of the teacher, he thought could 
not be unduly emphasized since no words were more potent. 
There is such a thing as pedegogical scholarship, that codrdinates 
all branches of the work. The enthusiasm of a teacher depends 
upon @ readiness to adapt means to power, and in order to do this 
the teacher should have in mind the whole series of the child’s 
progress. The course of pedagogical instruction at Harvard is pre- 
pared to such an end, and includes the etudy of history of education, 
pedagogical principles, organization and management of schools and 
classes, observation, and criticism in recitation of work observed. 
The student under the last division must be able to defend his crit- 
icism from his own analysis of pedagogical principles. At the end 
of the year’s work each student presents a report of the year’s work 
from two different standpoints; the one, statistical, reviews the re- 
sults of bis observations; the other presente and discusses a course of 
study prepared by the student himeelf. Professor Hanus believes 
that there is no better way to develop a method than through imi- 
tation. As the pedagogical course at Harvard is mainly to prepare 
teachers for professors, for principals and instructors in secondary 
schools, and principals of grammar schools, specialization of subject 
is considered valuable, but such specialization is make with refer- 
ence to its relation to a complete course of study. The pedagogical 
courses count the same as scholarship courses toward a degree. 

Profeseor Burnham’s paper showed the work done at Clark Uni- 
versity to be generally upon the same line and by the same means 
as at Harvard, emphasizing psychological and pedagogical liter- 
ature, the study of school orzaniza'ion and hygiene, a wide field of 
observation, and the desirability of practice. 

Dr. Larkin Danton answered the question, ‘‘ What next in Peda- 
gogical Training ?”’ first asserting that of much that has been ac- 
complished already, a few things are finally and definitely settled, 
and that the good things which the past has established should be 
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preserved in the fatore. The art of education 
must be bailt upon the science of education, and 
the requirement is urged that all teachers should 
kvow the principles of that science. The primary 
teacher should know these principles in order to 
guide her work with right and definite aims, and 
lay the foundation firmly of the child’s entire eda- 
cation; the secondary teacher should know them 
in order to judge when that foundation has been 
properly laid, aud co-ordinate it with ber own 
work. Specialization is becoming more prominently 
demanded. Special branches require epecial 
teachers; special departmen’s, special dierct:r:, 
and the normal school must adjast its courses ac- 
cordingly. The special teacher must be trained 
to know the fullness of the aim of her depart- 
ment. Such special work may advise the establish- 
ment of normal schools of different grades or 
classes. In such event the admission requirements 
to any grade should include a p:evious liberal eda 
cation, evidence of ability, and sound health; the 
diploma should signify a knowledge of the ecience 
of education, great familiarity with the subjecte 
to be taught, comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject matter, and skill in teaching acquired by 
practice. Practice in teaching should be distributed 
throughout the course, and not confined to a brief 
term set apart particularly forit. The fature will 
demand that all teaching be done by trained pro- 
fessional rs. 

The afternoon session was opened by a discus- 
sion of the papers of the morning. The program 
was given to psychology in its relation to teaching 
The first paper upon the subject was presented by 
Prin. George C. Parington. Principal Pariogton 
illustrated the importance of the teaching of the 
fundamental principles of the new psychology 
which pertain to the knowledge of the humao 
soul, its wants and needs which determine 
ite growth and destiny. The consideration that 
memory, ivstivct, will, are not functions of the 
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Principal Morrill continued the subject princi- 
pally upon the advantage of traivivg the cbild to 
automatic action. Attention, memory, and reason 
he claimed are bat modes of braio action and con- 
comitant nervous action. 

Prncipal Campbell's scholarly paper proved 
that the basal principles of education have been 
and are one and the same for all time. This he 
illustrated from Socrates and Plato, from the edu- 
cational developmant of France and Germany, and 
by a worthy tribute to Pestalozz’. The funda- 
mental principles are then, in brief, disciplise that 
leads to self-control, the development of mental 
and physical character, by presentation of higher 
motives, by the anticipation and removal of occa- 


miod, but merely modes of ite activity determioe 
the lines upon which the teacher should work 
She must be acquainted with the science of know 
ing in all ite divisions; with the science of feeliog 
that she may analyze ite expressions in the pupils, 
cultivate its power as a means of development, 
and understand its relation as a working power, 
and train it to respond to avd co operate with the 
will. The knowledge of psychology should de- 
termine the aime, ends, and means of the teacher’s 
methods of instrection and discipline, by guiding 
her in a right understanding of cause and effect, 
and tie relation between impulse, motive, and 
astion. Edward Conant considered 
that a knowledge of psychology enables the 
teacher to meet the pupil on a fair ground, and 
to govern th-m more intelligently and wisely and 
sympathetically through the knowledge that ip 
teaching she encounters psychological movements, 
and of what those movements are. . . . 
Certain powers predominantly occur in various 
stages, bat are never entirely separate, and the 
principles of their co-ordination determine the 
theory of teaching. Success comes from guiding 
rightly the feelings and the will, but the work be- 
ging with irainiog the impulaes. All training of 
the will tends to self control and is an essence of 
moral training. 

Priocipal Greenongh’s paper, ‘‘ Physiological 
Payohology in its Relation to the Will,’ was a 
very able presentation of the aubject. The value 
of appreciating how much automatic action can 
assist the work of the pupil was made an important 
consideration. The mind should be studied as a 
life, actuslly and constantly one thing. Every 
mind 18 an individual evolution, and should be 
studied as such in the order of ite development, 
thus putting the child in relation to all his life, to 
his surroundings and social environment. Physi 
ological psychology tends to open the eyes to the 
dependence of moral progress upon physiological 
evolation. The spiritual nature is predominant, 
and ite motives and actions may be occasioned by 
the lower or physica! nature, but never are caused 
thereby. Seli-directive energy ie not the reeule of 
neural action, but controls it. Skill in physical 
acqairement nevertheless exerts an iv flaence in de- 
termining the occasion of spiritual action, and 
therein lies the advantage of manual training. 
The action of the will exerted in choice is most ex- 
hanstive to the cerebral celle, hence the importance 
of training the will to voluaiary right action. 


sions of wrong doing. The principles of any sys- 
tem of edacation must be jadged according to the 
proportion resultant in men that are good citizens, 
good scholars, and good Christians. 

In tho discus ion of the topic Principal Carrol’, 
recently elected superintendent of Worcester, spoke 
of the need of codperation between normal school 
men and superintendents. 

Me. Robbins of Connecticut maintained that the 
atudy of psychology by teachers should be made 
simple in order to be intelligible and available; 
that it shou!d be merely ‘‘ common sense about the 
child,’’ and deal with a few fundamental biological 
laws underlying all the principles of pedagogy. 
The vital questions should be, ‘‘ Why do I teach 
this subject ?’’ and ‘* Why do I teach it today ? ’’ 

The last paper of the afternoon was *‘ The Train- 
iog of Kindergartners in Germany,’’ by Miss 
Lonise Sieinweg of the Westfield Norwal School, 
and formerly pupil of Madame Froebel. 

Misa Steinweg showed how in every depart- 
ment of the kindergarten the endeavor is to brivg 
the child into harmony with life. Such harmony 
is based upon strict obedience to order and organ- 
ization, This harmony is obtained by a symmet- 
rical development of the cbild’s nature, and this 
development requires the laws of ethics and ssthet- 
ics to be brought down to the child’s level by the 
ase of symbols, For this purpose but one gift at 
@ time ie given him, and he is taught by song or 
game or work the laws which it illustrates. Mise 
Steinweg illustrated how by songs the significance 
of the fl»wers are interpreted, and how finally the 
interpretations were harmonizad into one complete 
idea, io which every individual idea is elementary. 
The same idea was illustrated by a game, which, 
beginning with a ring, separates the children into 
groups, and fivally draws them into the circle again 
linked with the idea of an unseparable whole. 

After some general discussion of the topics of 
the day, the meeting was declared adjourned. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: Pres- 
ident — D. B. Hagar of Salem; Vice-President— 
George P. Phenix of Willimantic; Secretary and 
Treasurer—Mies ElienM. Dodge; Executive Com- 
mutee— We. J. Corthell of Gorham; Katherine 
H. Shute, Boston. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘' The first part of the Potter 
Bradley Atlas hss jast reach:dme, I am pleased 


NORTHERN INDIANA TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of this Association this year was 
held in Frankfort, April 5, 6,and7. The first 
session was held Thursday evening. Mayor Col” 
gave the teachers a hearty welcome, aud was 
responded to by Superintendent Allison of Crown 
Point, Superintendent Ayers of Lafayette, the re- 
tiring president, made a brie: address, and neatly 
introduced the president, Superintendent Moore of 
Frankfort. His inaugaral was a “* Review of the 
Reeent Advance in Education and the Resulting 
Additional Daties of Teachers.’’ His address 
was a strong one, and his plea for the kindergar- 
ten and primary school deserves special mention. 

Friday morning’s session orened with a paper 
by Supt. L. H. Jones of Indisnspolie, The Uses 
of Literature in the Culture of the Young.’’ The 
discussion of the paper was opened by Mrs. 
McRae of Purdue University. 

Supt. W. B. Sinclair of Knox read a paper on 
‘© Teachers’ Asso.iations.”’ It was discussed by 
County Supt. J. H. Gardner of Cass. ‘‘Grade 
Meetings’? was ably presented by Supt. D. W. 
Thomas of Elkhart, and discussed by Supt. James 
F. Scull of Rochester. Cadmus Crabhill of Lake- 
ville read a paper on Township Institutes, which 
was discussed by Prin. A. L. Hiatt of Kirklin. 

In the afternoon the Association met in sections, 
and had an interesting time discussing the follow- 
ing program : 

The annual address was given Friday night by 
President John P. D. Jobn of Da Pauw Univer- 
sity. His subject was ‘ What Shall the Univer- 
sity Do With Women ?”’ 

Saturday morning’s seesion was opened by Prin- 
cipal McKibben of South Bend with a strong paper 
on ** Rice’s Criticisms on the Public Schools.’’ Mr. 
MeKibben took issue with D-. Rice on the ground 
that he was not a competent critic. This view was 
shared by Principal McCracken of Elkhart, who 
led inthe discussion. The last paper of the ses- 
sion was ‘Why the State Maintains Public 
Schools,’’ by State Supt. B. D. Vories. The pa- 
per made a strong plea for the public schools. 
South Bend was unanimously agreed upon as 
the place for the next meeting. The < fficera for 
next yoar are as follows: President, H. G. Woody, 
Kokomo; Vice-President, Frank Cooper, superin- 
tendent, Lake County; Recording Secretary, Ora 
Cox, Loganeport; Railroad Secretary, J. H. Bair, 
South Bend; Treasurer, E. W. Bobannan, super- 
intendent, Jasper County; Chairman Executive 
Committee, W. R. Snyner, Muncie. 


PorRTFOLIO No. 2 of Picturerque Hawaii’’ 
is jast issued. In a fascinating and familiar vein, 
the writer fairly makes us participants in the de 
lightfal dolce far niente spirit of Hawaiian dream 
life. The i)lastrations are unusually attractive, 
giving a glimpse as they do of the life and habits 


of an extremely winsome people, One of these 
represents a native horse-woman with her long 
riding habit. Another shows a native with his 
surf. board preparing to start out for a ride on the 
waves. A novel illustration is that of the flower- 
women of Honolulu, who make wreaths for sale. 
One illustration is that of a native graes house, 
and another of a group of native school-boys. 

What bread is to the Anglo-Saxon, taro is to the 
Kanaka. The entire process of preparation and of 
consumption of the curious viands is graphically 
depicted both by picture and text, even to the in- 
cident of the two school-boys who were excused to 
go home to a /uan in joyful celebration of the first 
anniversary of their father’s death! 

This number of ‘‘ Picturesque Hawaii’’ is a 
real contribution to our knowledge of the abo- 
riginal inbabitants of Hawaii as they are today in 
the paradise of the Pacfic. They seem to be 
melting away like snow in a January thaw, but 
their ‘‘aloho’’ is jast as cordial and their spirit 
just aa winsome on its brighter side as though 
there were no dismal cloud in all their bright 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 28: New England Conference of Educational 

Workerr, Boston. 

April 27-28: Northern Illinoia Teachers’ Assoc, ; 

Dixon. 

May 4-5: Nebraska State Assce. of Supts. and 
Principals of Graded Schools ; Lincoln. 

May 4-5: Fairfield Courty Teachers’ Associa. 
tion; Bridgeport, Conn. 

May 19: Hartford County Teachers’ As:cciation ; 
Hartford, Conn 

Mav 10: The County Superintendents Convention, 
Kans.; Hutchinson. _ 

May 10-11: Association of City Superintendent ; 
Lansing, Mich. 

May 11: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ A :gooi- 
ation; Willimantic. 

May 24: New England Association of Schoo! 
Superintendents ; Boston. 

Jane 6: Colored Teachers’ Agsoc.; Mobile. 

Jane 19-21: Miseouri State Teachers’ Aasoo ; 
Pertle Springs. 

June 19-Jaly 3: No. Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly ; Morehead City. 

Jane 26: Texas State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Gxlveston. 

Jane 26-29: Kentucky Educational Association; 
Dapville. 

Jane 27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Association ; 

Galveston. 

Jane 28-29: Educational Institute of New Bruns- 

wick; St. John. 
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Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. Half price, to schools, for first introduction into class use. 


It is decidedl 


100 Models, 


to be without. 


Size, 54 inch 
for the plates, ize, 54 inches by 9 


above Special Price. 


The work is now ready and all orders will be filled the day received. First come, first served. 
Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 


It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientific 
y a new and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, 
d—yet full and comprehensive. 
” “Form,” ‘ Movement,” “Speed,” “Muscle,” “ Measurement,” “Angle,” 
of all the Figures, Small Letters, and Cap 
, and a complete course in the Elements of Book-keeping, making a total of 300 pp: 
in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles 


manuscripts, etc., we cannot send out Free 


da Seach 
SPECIAL. 


Specimen copies of this book will be 
sent to teachers for examination and for 
first introduction on receipt of $1.00 per 
copy, postpaid. 


It contains 200 elegant illustrative pen- 


inches, substantially bound in FULL CLOTH, 
Copies ; but in order to_introduce this 


PSR SSS sss = 


3 Mention this paper. Address (to-day) 
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April 26, 1894. 
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Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 
Camberland Island. 

Jvly 2-6: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ»tion ; 
Eareka Springs. 

July 2-28: Summer Meeting of the American So- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching, 
University of Philadelphia; Philadelphia. 

Miesissippi State Teachers’ Association ; 

ackson. 

Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education; Ae- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 8-12: South Carolina State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Spartavbarg. 

July 9-11: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Saratoga. 

Jaly 10-13: National Edacation Association; As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

Jaly 10-12: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Bethlehem, N. H. 

IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION OC, SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Supt. J. W. McCiellan of Vinton and Supt. J. 
J. Di fflamyer of Marion have recently been re- 
elected for a term of three years. 

It is reported that Lyons at the epring elestioa 
went for ‘‘reform’’ and ‘‘economy.’’ Supt. H. 
E. Robbins is, therefore, looking elsewhere for a 

osition. He has been superintendent of the 

yons schools for the last fourteen years. He is 
accounted one of the strong men of the state. 

State Supt. Henry Sabin, has issued the ‘‘ Iowa 
Arbor Day Anunal’’—a neat 16 page pamphlet of 
choice and appropriate selections for the Arbor 
Day exercise, April 27. 


NEBRASKA, 


The State Association of Superintendents and 
Principals of Graded Schools will meet in Lincoln 
May 4 and 5 next. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The monthly dinner of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Clab was served at the Hotel 
Brunswick, Saturday; the president, William C. 
Collar, in the chair. Oae hundred and forty mem- 
bers were present, and they entertained for their 
principal guests, Governor Greenhalge, Henry D. 
Higgioe, Willard S. Allen, and Mr. Davis of the 
school board, Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of 
schools, was present as representative of the clab. 
The after-dinner topic was ‘‘The Gap Between 
the School and Practical Life,’’ discussed by Mr. 
Seaver, the guests and members of the club. 


Agassiz School Dedicated. —The dedicatory ex- 
ercises of the Agassiz School House, Jamaica 
Plain, were held yesterday morning, beginning at 
10 15 o’clock. The large hall, which seate 680 
people, was crowded, and the corridors at both 
sides were occupied. The exercises were opened 
with the invocation by Rev. James Yeames. After 
a song by the school choir, Presicent F. G. Petti- 
grove of the school board delivered the keys to 
Mre. Dr. Elizabeth C, Keller, chairman of the 
meeting, who, in turn, presented them to Head 
Master John T. Gibson. Mrs. Keller then made 
an address on the work of the school past and 
present, and epoke in an encouraging way of the 
work to be done. Mr. Gibson responded feelingly 
to Mrs. Keller’s charge. The Dedication Ode was 
then read, the words by William D. Holmes, M.D., 
graduate of the class of 1876. 

Rev. William J. Tucker. DD., LL.D., presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College, then delivered a very 
fine dedicatory address. William L. Carrier, 
graduate of 1879, gave a short address. The ad 
dreas of Samuel B. Capen, ex-president of the 
school board, was read by Mr Hill, as Mr. Capen 
suffered with a severe cold. Addresses were then 
delivered by John Lyman Faxon, Secretary of the 
Pablie Sshool Art L-ague of America: Walter S 
Parker, master of Everett School, and Mrs. Emily 
L. Fifield. The program was punctuated with 
songs by the school choir, and closed by choir and 
audience joining in singing ‘‘ America.’ 

Among the floral tributes were a large tub of 
Easter lilies and roses, the gift of Edward Gormely, 
a graduate of ’81; a cluster of calla lilies from 
Mrs. Brewer and Mr. Fernald; a sweet little 
bonquet of Mayflowers, and some pinks and 
pansies from Mra. Agassiz and Mrs. Quincy Shaw. 
At the rear of the platform, f.cing the andience, 
was placed a life size oil portrait of Louis Agassiz. 
The painting is the work of Walter G:lman Page, 
Boston’s well koown author-artist, and was pro- 
nounced by these who knew Mr. Agassiz to be a 
very fair likeness, though the facial expression 
was a trifle strained. 

The hall is to be decorated with numerous copies 
of classical pictures and busts of ancient and 
modern celebrities. 

The third meeting for 1893 ’94, of the New England 
Conference of Educational Workers, will be held in 
Boston, at the English High School. on April 28 


The meeting will be in charge of the Committee on 
Physical Training and Music, and will be devoted to 


The Gray Botanical Microscopes, 


Simple Microscopes, 
Plant Presses, and 
Collecting Cases, 


Etc., FOR 


SCIENCE 
CLASSES. 


Estimates promptly furnished. 
Send for special circular BB. 


QUEEN & CO. "iis" 


MAKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
N. Office; 116 Fulton 


Letters from Mothers 


speak in 
warm terms 
of what 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- 
icate, sickly 
children, 

It’s use has 4 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites is employed with great 
success in all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Al! druggists. 


the consideration of Figetenl Training. The pro- 
gram will include, (1) Papers; (2) Class Work in 
School Gymnastics; and (3) Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs and of Anthropometrical and Statistical 
Charts and Diagrams. 

Hall of English High School, 10 30 to 12 30 o'clock. 
Business meeting followed by ‘“‘ The Place and Scope 
ot Physical Training, in E'ementary and Secondary 
Education.’’ Edward M. Hartwell, Director of Phys- 
ical Training, Boston Public Schools. Address: 
Few Points in Physical Training and Motor Educa- 
tion,”’ G Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. 
Paper: Some remarks on ‘‘ Tbe Practical Worth of 
School Gymnastics—in School,” Edward South- 
worth, Master of Mather School. Boston. 

Drill Hall of English High School, 12 mM. to 2 30 
o’clock —Display of thotographs; exhibited at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago. (1) by the Royal 
Central Gymnastic Institute of Stockholm. (2) by 
the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. (3) by 
the Boston School Committee. 

Display of Statistical charts and Diagrams, re 
lating to the Growth rates of School Children and of 
College Students, and the Death rates of School 
Children. It is expected that this display will in 
clude charts and diagrams loaned by Dr. P 
Bowditch, Dr. W T Porter. and Dr. D. A. Sargent, 
of Harvard University. Miss M. Anna Ward of 
Welles ey College. Dr C. J Enebuske, Boston Nor- 
ma! School of Gymnastics, and others. 

Afternoon—Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 
9 Appletou St —Ulass work in Apparatus work in 
Gymnastics. by High School Pupils. 

Drill Hall of English High School—Class work in 
the Standing Movements, by Primary, Grammar, 
and High School Pupils. 

E, P. Seaver, Chairman; J. O. Norris, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Bart J. Tice, principal of Charch Hill Gram- 
mar School. Pawtucket, has been appointed super- 
intendent of schoole in Wrentham and Norwood, 
Mass., at asalary of $1500 per year. Mr. Tice 
has accepted the sppoiatment. At a meeting of 
the committee on qualifications of the school com- 
mittee the resignation of Mr. fice was accepted, 
and Mr. L. G. Smith of Boston waa engaged to 
take his place as principal of the school until the 
close of the present school year, 


CONNECTICUT, 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Fairfield 
County Teachers’ Association will be held at 
High School Ha'l, Bridgeport, Friday and Satar- 
dav, May4and 5, The order of exercises are as 
follows: 

Friday Morning —Opening Exercises. History,” 
Charles W. Deane, Supt. of Schools, Bridgeport. Ct. 
“Gergraphy and Natural Science.’ Bertha 
Adami, State Normal Schol, Willimantic Cr 
Friday Afteraoon—"“ Geography and Natural 
— illustrated by a class of pupils, Pertha M. 
Adams. 

Saturday Morning—Reports of Committees and 
Election of Officers. “Geography and Science,” 
Bertha M. Adams. 

Caspar Isham, President; E. H. Gumbart, Vice 
President; Margaret E Doyle, Secretary; W. W 
Porter, Treasurer. 


Teachers’ Co Operative Agency 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cli 
mate for a few years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla- 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, prin. 
cipals, etc. More than 4060 vacancies in Texas each 


year. We reach the great South and West. Write 


us for circulars. 
Bex 407. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
JOSEPH GREGORY, Medalist Roval Academy of 
Music, London. Jtalian method special terms to 
puptis study'ng duriug the Summer months. Veices 
tested, and information regarding terms. ete., given, 
TUESDAYS. 180 Tremont *t., Boston. 


WANTED. 

minary in a pleasant New York town. a 

Vocal Music and S:lary $500. 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 

N. EK. Bureaa of Education. 


-~mereet Rt_. 


INERAL ORE DEPOSITS pow idle for 
want of funds to Gevelop, can find practical 
and financial assistanee bv corresonding with 
HARTSEFRILD GERMAN MINING 

SWNDICATE, Newport, Ky. 


HEN OORBESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
W TISERS please mention this Journal. 


OF THE WORLD 


THE Invaluable to Educators and thelr Pupils. 
LATEST THE GREAT 
and POTTER=BRADLEY 
GREATEST LIBRARY ATLAS 
COUPON | 
OFFER. Officially Approved and Adopted by the Depart- 
ments of the United States Covernment. 


LATEST REVISED EDITION. COPYRIGHT, 1894. 


COST $75,000 TO PREPARE. 


This magnificent educational work was published by 
subscription at $30.00 per copy, at which price nearly 


100,000 have been sold. 


THE 


WORK: 
WHAT 
IT IS. 


*x* * 


THE POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS 


Is printed from engraved copper plates, and col- 
ored by lithographic process in the highest style 
It ts the most complete and au- 
thentic Atlas ever published, and from an educa- 
tional standpoint cannot be equaled. 
is compiled from State, National, and International 


surveys, Supplemented by information furnished by the Postal 
and Interior Departments of the United States Government, 
the Departments of other Governments, and many reliable 
private sources. 


A GRAND 
CHANCE 
FOR 
EVERY 
BODY. 


be issued in parts. * * 


* * 


Each part 


two pages without a break, and measure 19x 26 in. each. 
Each part comes in a handsome portfolio cover that will hold 
and protect it until bound. : 


$30.00 
for 


$3.00. 


HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ! 


For the special benefit of those who are, and for 
those who are not but ought to be, subscribers to 
the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION we have made arrange- 
ments with the publishers whereby the work will 


will 


contain from four to twelve maps, and from ten to 
sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical matter, 
The double-page maps will open across 


* * 


THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN 20 PARTS, 


at 15 cents per part; making the entire cost 


$3.00 for what has always been sold for $30, 


or just one tenth, 


Owing to the enormous sale, and the time and 


care necessary to publish a work like this, the publishers can- 
not agree to furnish the parts oftener than one every two 
weeks, — two each month. 


THE 


OFFER 
EXPLAINED 


Parts 1 to 3 are now ready. 


We print below a coupon, and it will only be ne- 
cessary for youto cut it out and send or bring it to 
our office with 15 cents in silver or stamps, to pay 
the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will 


send you the part to correspond with the number on your 


coupon, 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents. 


Coupon for 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Send Part No. 


Full P. O. Address ....... 


Address all orders, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


_ 


) 
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Some Recent 
Title. 
Ladies in the Field. . 
Overheard in Arcady. ° 
The Prisoner of Zenda. e 
Under the Red kobe. 
Waymarks in Chureh History. 


Love Affairs of a Worldly Man. . ° ° 
even Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. . 
Joanna Traill, Spinister. . ° ° ° 
Social Reform and the Church. ‘ ° 


Publications. 

Author. Publisher Price. 
Fiske D. Appleton & Co, New York $2 4 
Stockton Charles Scribner’s Sons, NY 1 50 
Bridges “6 1 25 
Hope Henry Holt & Co, . 

Weyman Longmans, Green & Co, 1 25 
Bright “ 2 00 
Justice F. T. Neely, Chicago 50 
Phyfe G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 1 00 
Holdsworth Charles L, Webster & Co, N Y 

Commons T. Y. Crowell & Co, 75 
Torr Macmillan & Co, * 3 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE map showing the schoolhouses of Iowa on 
page 266 is kindly furnished us by the Security 
Loan & Trust Company of Des Moines, Ia, 
which, as we understand, is duly authorized by 
Hon. J. R. Reed, Commissioner of Foreign 
Mortgage Corporations to transact business within 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


In the JOURNAL of this week appears an adver- 
tisement of the Leonard Manufacturing Company, 
to which attention is called. They offer World’s 
Fair Souvenir Spoons of beauty and durability at 
low prices. The company is reported to us as en- 
tirely reliable, and that the spvons are exactly as 
represented. If not satisfactory they may be re- 
turned and the money will be refunded, 

THE School Collections prepared by E. E, Howell 
of Washington, D. C., advertised in this issue of the 
JOURNAL are thoroughly good collection of miner- 
als and rocks, and were made in large numbers ao as 
to reduce the cost to a minimum, and offered to 
the schools of the country at a small profit, School 
Boards and School Superintendents should avail 
themselves of the offer. 

The name Washington Collections is proposed 
because of the their first introduction there, Super- 
intendent Powell having ordered the first 60 sets 
made for the echools of Washington. It should 
be stated also that Professor Powell, and many 
other teachers, including members of the U. S. 
Geological Survey and National Museum, have 
been consulted and have aided in the preparation 
of these collections to that end that they should not 
only be lower in price than anything heretofore 
attempted, but should at the same time be the 
best possible for schools. 


ImMPORTANT.—Whea visi New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Aire, and stop 
Ses UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
epreres per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Teacher (to new pupil): What is your last 
name, my little man ? 

New Pupil: Tommy. 

Teacher: What-is your fall name ? 

New ('upil: Tommy Jones. 

Teacher: Then Jones is your last name ? 

Tommy: No, it iso’t. When I was born my 
name was Jones, and they didn’t give me the other 
name for a month afterward.— Brooklyn Life. 


A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting 
and smelting different kinds of ores ho been suc- 
cesefully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with uoprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany, 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI. 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement. ) 


— Here is a scene from an oral examination at 
*Can you tell me anything about the family of 
se Yes’m.’’ 

What is it ?”’ 

a 'He wae the husband of Mrs. Washington, and, 

“*And what ?”’ 

‘And the father of his country!’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 

Tae breath of a chronic catarrh patient is often 
so offensive that he becomes an object of disgust. 
After a time ulceration sets in, the spongy bones 
are attacked, and frequently destroyed. A con- 
stant source of discomfort is the dripping of the 
purulent secretions into the throat, sometimes pro- 
ducing inveterate bronchitis, which is usually the 
canse of disease. brilliant 

y ite use for years past properly designate 
Ely’s Cream Balm as by far the best and only 
care. Call upon - oar druggist for it. 


selerming ce mech other 
people's habits. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 

proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 


others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
l: bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ just the right position,”’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 


As an evidence that times are not so deplorable 
as they are said to be, was the satisfactory meeting 
of the stockholders of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, held at their fine offices in Jersey City, 
N. J., April 16. Ont of 7345 shares 7215 votes 
were cast for the same board of managers that has 
conducted the affairs of the company through its 
years of prosperity. The vote was the largest ever 
cast, and it was a decided compliment to the mem- 


bers of the Board as were also the remarks of 
some of the largest stockholders. The Board con- 


sista of KE. F. C. Young, John A. Walker, Daniel 
T. Hoag, Richard Butler, William Murray, Jos. 
D. Bedle, Jerome D. Gillett. In the organiza- 
tion of the board Mr. E. F. C. Young was elected 
President, John A. Walker, Vice-President and 
Treasurer, Geo. E. Long, Secretary. The Dixon 
Company was founded by Joseph Dixon in 1827, 
and organized as a stock company in 1868. Its 
manufacturies are graphite products of all kinds, 
consisting of plumbago cruicibles for melting gold, 
silver, brass, etc., blacklead retorts, stove polish, 
graphite for lubricating, electrotypers’ graphite, 
graphite lead peacils, graphite paint, and graphite 
prepered in hundreds of ways for as many differ- 
ent uses. Graphite is one of the principle forms of 
carbon. It is not affected by heat or cold, acids or 
alkalies and is therefore one of the most useful 
materials known to modern industry when rightly 
prepared. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company will offer 
a limited number of their type-wheel pattern ma- 
chine for $50, to be known as the “ Exchange Ham- 
mond.’’ This is the Hammond machine which 
was upto about a year ago, when the company 
‘ntroduced their ‘‘anvil and shuttle’’ improve- 
ments, the best typewriter on the market. 

The popularity of the Hammond is so great that 
many of the type-wheel machines are being re- 
ceived by the company in exchange from purchas- 
ers withing the latest improvements, and the com- 
pany, in offering these machines at $50, has in 
view the double purpose of meeting the demand of 

who cannot afford to pay $100 for a type- 
writer that will do perfect work, and of prot: cting 
the public against purchasing second-hand ma- 
chines that do not possess the latest type-wheel 
improvements, are not in perfect order, and which 
are not guaranteed. 
These $50 Hammonds will be fitted with all the 
latest type-wheel improvements, are renewed 
throughout and put in perfect order by the com- 
pany, and everyone will be sold under the com- 
pany’s guarantee for one year, the same as their 
h — priced machine, 

ey sre new machines for all practical pur- 

pe, ease of operation, capacity for great 

speed, qualities which have made the Wenenend 
80 popular. 

This new move cannot be but very popular, 
The public have the opportunity of securing a first 
class typewriter at a very low price, and the oper- 
ator who secures one of them will make a good 
investment. 


CURES OTHERS 


rominent clergyman of Mississippi re- 
 Goklen Medical Discovery” to 
suffering humanity everywhere. The “‘Dis- 
covery” builds up the strength and solid 
flesh when reduced below a healthy standard. 


DYSPEPSIA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


. A. H. Mevs, of Friar’s Point, Coahoma 
Co., Mississippi, writes: 
: * Having suffered for a 
number of years with 
dyspepsia, torpid_ liver 
and general debility, 
% and having tried sever- 
al physicians with little 
or no benefit, I resolv- 
ed, as a last resort, to 
consult your specialists 
at the World’s Dispen- 
. Being advised by 
them to use ae 4 


after using several bot- 
tles, I fee re- 
stored to health. Now, 
I take great pleasure 


Rev. A. H. Mevs. 


in recommending your medicines to suffering 
humanity everywhere.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The American Journal of Politics for April 
has the following timely articles: ‘'An Order of 
American Knighthood,’”’ by W. H. Smith; ‘‘ Oar 
House of Lords” is by John F. Humes; ‘'What 
Do the American People Read ?’’ is anawered, by 
Carl Snyder; “The Single Tax and Transporta- 
tion” is by W. Edwin Brokaw; ‘‘ Great Cities 
avd Democratic Institutions,’? by C. E. Pickard ; 
Tariff Revision a Necessity’? by Louis M. 
Neiffer; ‘' Who is Responsible for Poverty ?’’ is 
by Ellen Battelle Dietrick; ‘‘American Social- 
ism ’’ is treated by F. L. Greene; ‘‘ Legal Obsta- 
cles to Business Enterprise,’ is by Frederick H. 
Cooke; *‘ Canada and Political Reunion,’’ by Law- 
rence Irwell: ‘‘ Political Exigencies,’’ by Clark 
Waggoner; and ‘Socialism in ite Different 
Forms,’’ by Harry C. Ager. Andrew J. Palm, 
the editor, make a strong magazine for thoughtfal 
American readers. Price, $300 a year; single 
copies, 25 cents. New York: 114 Nassau St. 


—New England occupies much of the space in 
the April number of Werner's Magazine. The 
E litor says: ‘‘ Only a very small part is reported 
of what New England has dune and is doing along 
these lines. Her importance in these matters can 
hardly be over-estimated. Nearly every Ameri- 
can method of note can be traced directly or indi- 
rectly back to a native of or a sojourner in New 
England, whose stars light up these professional 
heavens as do no other stars. Although our in- 
quiry has resulted in presenting but a mere frag- 
ment of what ought to be and what might be pre- 
sented, still it is satisfactory as far as it goes; 
it gives a glimpse of the great achievements of 
New England people, and whets our appetite to 
learn more of them. The contribution we make, 
although small, is a valuable contribution to the 
histery of song, speech, and physical culture in 
New England.” Werner's Magazine, published 
in New York, is the only periodical devoted ex- 


clusively to the human voice in all its phases, 
which include all aspects of vocal and physical 
expression. 


— The April number of the Frark'in Instituie 
is true to the principles of that periodical. Both 
departments, Science and The Mechanic Arte, are 
ably and aptly filled. The table of contents com. 
prises: ‘* The Edison Pressure Recording Guage,” 
**Oa the Maximum Contemporary of the High 
Pressure,” “ Multiple Expansion Steam Engine,’’ 
by Robert H. Thurston, L. L.D , Director of Libby 
College, Cornell University; ‘* The Adalteration 
ot Food,”’ by H. W. Wiley, Chemist of the U. s, 
Department of Agriculture; notes on the 
signiog of Gear Wheels,” by Prof. L. L Rondi. 
nella; Central Station Lighting,’’ by Pedro G, 
Salom. The index of the Chemical See ion i, - 
‘* On the Determination of Phosphoric Acid,” by 
H. Pemberton, Jr. The Section of Engineers and 
Naval Architects is devoted to ‘* The Resistance of 
Ships,’ by Richard Laur Newman. The bok 
notices and the minutes of the Franklin Institute 
are as usual, timely. 


—The Review of Reviews (April number) ig 
very attractive. This review is not to be compared 
with sny oth r, at home or abroad, as it representa 
all others. It shows the prog ess of the wor'd, 
each passing month, by a careful digest of all the 
reviews and magazines of every nation. The illus- 
trations are excellent, and the subject matter is 
the cream of magazine literatare. The busy man 
has time for no more; here he fiads just what he 
desires. Its 100,000 circulation is proof positive 
that this Review is appreciated. New York: 13 
Astor place. Price. 25 cents. 


—‘Amorican Life Insurance Method ”’ is an ex- 
tremely interesting contribution in the March 
number of the Annals of the American Academy, 
in which Mr. Dawson explains the methods of in- 
surance, aud argues for the extension of fraterni- 
ties and mutual societies as being most consistent 
with the genius of our age and people. The most 
valuable contents of the number ie a translation of 
Gastav Schmoller’s article of 1881, upon ‘' The 
Idea of Justice in Political Eoonomy,’’ which ex- 
presses the matured views of the leader of the his- 
torical school in Germany upon one of the most 
important topics which trouble economic thought. 
Prof. R. H. Cartis of Chicago presents a classifi- 
cation of Jaw which should be of much use to all 


ELY’S 


CATARRH 


Is quickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal 
Passages. 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores 


Pretects the Mem- 
brane from 
Additional Cold. 
Resteres the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


It will cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents. at Druggirts: by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 58 Warren St. New York. 


If you hawe friends who do not take the Journal, 


call their attention to this opportunity. 


A five 


months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


A WONDERFUL SUCOBSS. 


Orders for the Jirst parts already into the thousands. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest: 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


The photographs are contained in sixteen port: 


folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 
PARTS 1 TO 15 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessar 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or 


for you to cut it out and 
ve two-cent postage stamps, 


to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


with the number on your coupon. 


(The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 15.) 


f When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album eve! 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK: 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Send me Part No, 
Name 


Full P.O. 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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What the “CHRISTIAN AT 


HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT! 


These spoons were made up especially f.r the World’s Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY Ltd. 
and In order to dispose of them Qui kly 
wo make this unheard of offer. & 
after dinner coffee size HEAGY YENES 
with GOLD PLATED BOWLS. each spoon representing a 
different building of the World's Fair. The handles are finely 
chased, showing head of Columbus, and dates 1492-1893 and @ 
wording “World’s Fair City.”’They are genuine works of 
art,making one of the finest souvenir Collections ever produced. 
Sold during soe Fair for $9 OO; we now offer the balance of 
this stock at LY 99c 
cked and express prepaid to any address, Gend Postal Note, or 
urreucy. Money cheerfully retanded if goods are not as represented. 
F LEONARD MF’G CO.,Sole Agents, Dep.A 118,20 Adams St., Chicego, Lil, 
ORK’’ of New York, has to say in their issue ot March 22, 1894: 
s have beensubmitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be excecdingly gratified to receive such dainty and wse- 
ful souvenirs of the World's Pair as these spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the money 
sent in payment if the spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe. however, that they will ever be called upon to do ro.”” 


. Sent in elegant plush line ‘ease properly 


who desire to grasp legal development and history, 
whether for ite own sake or as an essential part of 
the history of every people. Prof. E. R. Johnson 
of Pennsylvania discusses,.with marked insight 
and thought, the relation of taxation to monopo- 
lies, anal;z'ng the real eff-ct of taxation, and its 
bearing upon one of the most marked features of 
current economic development. The briefer com- 
munications in the namber contains discussion of the 
Farmers’ Grange Movements, while the personals 
and book departments keep the reader ia touch 
with what is going on in the world of political and 
social science. Philadelphia: The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Bi- 
monthly. Per year, $6 00. 


| — The leading article in Godey’s Magazine for 
April is a continuation of the papers begun by 
Frederick W. Seward, and it describes Secretary 
Seward’s West India Cruise. There are the open- 
ing chapters of a serial story by Frederick Red- 
dall, called Loval Foes, and magnificently illus- 
trated by Robert W. Chambers; a short story by 
Edgar Faweett, called ‘‘A Low Life Idly’’; an- 
other by J. H. Connelly, *‘ Licensed to Marry ’’ ; 
and still another by William A. Ayres, called 
‘*The Diamond Star.’’ The Countes Annie de 
Montagu contributes a story ‘‘Oo the Ghost 
Train,’’ and there are three illustrated articles— 
** Little Strangers in Gray,’’ by Olive Thorne 
Miller; ‘‘ Monte Carlo,’ by Charles H. Adams; 
and ‘‘ Fans of the Orient,’’ by Laura B. Starr. 
These are all beautifully illustrated. Engene E. 
Didier has a scholarly and interesting article on 
**Poe: Real and Reputed.’’ There is also a 
charming comedy, and the several departments 
which are full of valuable material. 


— Chaperone, April issue, is on our table. It is 
a good number of a good magszine of its kind. 
Its leading articles are ‘‘ Picturesque New York,’’ 
by H. W. Dana; ‘‘A Sammer Resort in the Him- 
alayas,’’ by S. Lyon Bancroft; ‘‘American Art,’’ 
by Emily S Howard; Interviswivg,’”? by Lynn 
Linton; “ Riaing in the World,’’ by F. E. Ford, 
Fally illustrated and interspersed with timely 
poems. The price of this periodical has been re- 
duced to $1.00 per year. Address Annie L. Y. 
Orff, Chicago, Ill. 


— Babyland for April contains a fu'l store of 


attractions for te little ones, not the least of these 


being a full-page colored plate,—‘ The First Blue 
bird.’”” Babyland is published by the Alpha Pab- 
lishing Company. 50 cente a year. 


— Harper’s Bazir for April 14th contains a 


sparkling article on ‘‘ Amateur Tableaux,’’ by 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe, which is fall of practi- 
cal points for would-be performers. 


—The Pansy for April sparkles with the bright- 


est of bright things, written by such favorites as 
Pansy, Margaret Sidney, Elizabeth Abbot, and 
Olive May Eager. Boston: D Lothrop Co. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHINe SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 


cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the | °*¥ 


best remedy for Diarrh@a, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 


or i 
Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 


[) of Silver, Gold and Copper 


Ores, Nickel, Cobalt, Lead, Zinc, Antimonial 

Silver, Bauxite, &c. Abandoned mines will re- 

ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
or corresponding with THE HARTSFELD FUR- 
NACE & REFINING CO., NEWPORT, Ky., who are 
practical German Mining Engineers and Contractors. 
Al! questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi- 

methods of treatment eadily and conclusively 
solved. Why experiment when you can have 
certainty ¢ 


ALLAN LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS.|§ 


Porttand to Liverpool. 
TO LIVERPOOL, DERRY, OR GLASGOW. 


Cabin, 845 and upward. Second Cabin, 830. 
Steerage at Lowest Rates. 


Also State Line Steamships, 


Saloon, $40 and upward. Steerage at lowest rates. 
Passenger accommodations unsurpassed. 


GLASGOW to BOSTON, ane’ 
Second Cabin, $30 ; Steerage, $24. 
Apply to H. & A. ALLAN, Agts., 92 State St., Boston. 


FOR ALL. $75 a mooth salary and expen- 
Of ses paid, If Zou want employment write 


— Teacher: ‘‘ Spell ‘slippers,’ Jchony.’? Jvhn- 
ny: “Slap-pers.”’ Teacher: ‘That spells 
‘slappers.’ Johnny: ‘'Same thing.’’ 

‘*T enclose co: upons and stampe for Pers 1V. & 
V. of the Stoddard Art Series. Haviog for many 
years taken the JOURNAI. OF EDUCATION, I am 
giad of this favorable opportunity of securirg so 
many cute of the photographs of world famous 
places for the benefit of my pupils.’? — Subscrzder, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or — order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


FREE TEACHERS’ Vacation to Europe 
the seashore or mountains, with all 

BALL 
EUROPE 36 Bromfield St,, Boston, 8. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


MY CASE case will illustrateithe promptness and excellent business conduct of your office, writes Charles 

Perrine, of North Tonawanda, N. Y ,on April 16. “I received notice of election from you before it 
came from the clerk of the Board at Cambridge. * * * I would like to say once more that I like the way you 
have used me, and will alwavs be ready to say a good word for you. When I am fitt:d by more experience for 
more money, I hope it will be ‘ Bardeen’ that advances me to it.” Two other illustrations from New York schools 
may be instarced from to day’s basiness. A letter ILL who has just been elected to charge of a larger one 
comes from the principal of a large union school W that he is authorized by the Board of Education to ask 
me to nominate a principal, but that they desi eth- fact that any chauge is to be made kept secret till the new 
man is chosen. The president of another Board cf Education came in, eelected a candidate for principal, and ssid 
he would undoubtedly be elected tonight, before he even knows that he js a candidate. Boards of Education are 
getting tired of being overrun with candidates from information Agencies, so they come ILLUSTRATE. 
to a Recommendation Agency and settle everything before the rugh sets 1M... .s.....sereeee 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cricaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 


We bare more than twice as many vacancies as we had 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
ene year sgo this time. Salaries good, positions, many 
cf them very desirable. New Hand Book gives full 


For September, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, salaries, an aggrogate of $1,500,000, yet, calls 
tor teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current year. Peron 
Dear Mr. Orcutt :—Miss S , whom you selected and engaged for us, came here 
Saturday. We are much pleased with her appearance. Now we want two other teachers 
for schools here described. Please engage them, and let me hearfrom you. Yours truly, 
Hancock, N. H., April 9, 94. Gro. M. Goopuur, Ch. School Board. 


N. B.—Six times within ten days we have been asked to se/ect and engage teachers for 
the public school. 


positions or promotion at once. Nocharge to school officers for 


Teachers should register 
services rendered. and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


189 4 Seventh Tour. 
LONG ome from $190 to $430. 
According to tims and travel. 
te Itineraries sent upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, Springfield, Mass. 
JAS. E. THOMAS, English High School, Boston. 


Bxeursions TO EUROPE. 


Mr. A E. WINSHIP has arranged with 
HENRY CAZE & SONS 


for the best possible service for teachers and others 
at the least possible price. 
FIRST EXCURSION—From N, Y¥.—Saturday, June 30, 
SECOND EXCURSION — From Boston — 8at., June 30. 
THIRD EXUURSION — From N. Y. — Tuesday, July 3. 
FOURTH EXCURSION — From N.Y. — Wed’y, July 4, 
FIFTH EXCURSION — From N. Y, — Thursday, July 5. 

With attractive Side Trips of 7 days to Switzerland 
and the Rhine; also 21 days to Switzerland, Italy, 
and the Bhine 
Tickets to Return Good for One Year. 

The first excursion by the City of Rome will be ac- 
companied by W. E. SHELDON, and the second (from 
Boston) by Cunard steamer by GEORGE PARKER 
WINSHIP, and the third partyby H. C PARKER of 
the Dwight School, Boston. and each party will also 
have experienced guides in Europe. The prices range 
from $190 upwards, and the excursions enable one to 
choose — phase of sight-seeing in Scotland, Ire- 
land, England, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Ger 
maby, or Italy 

Send at once for circular and full Itinerary of 
the routes in detail. It is important to secure your 
steamer berth now. First applicants will bave choice 
of positions. Plans of steamers can be seen at No. 3 
Somerset Street, Boston. 
Address A. E. WINSHIP, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 


Michigan Mining School. 


and allied eubjects. Has Summer: Courses in pesyeving, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing. and Field Geol- 
. Intraction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 

M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M , Ph,D., Director. 


Boyiston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest de. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBUAL SCHOOLS. 


i ow STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HyDk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN. A M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues, address 
J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal 


W BEN WHITING zx. 


Registers the Best Teachers. 
U [ L BUREAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, se Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 147TH 8tT., NEW YORK. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and cali or write. 
15th Vear. 


The Pennsylvan ia Bu reau. Does business in all the States. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager,| ‘‘ Any one who comprehends the difference between loud talk and puerile 
205 N. 7th Street circulars on the one hand, and quiet ability exercised for the benefit of ite 
° eet, atrons on the other. had bet’er try Mr. LANDIS’ Asiociation. It certainly 


Allentown, Pa. | is one that can be relied upon.” 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. | 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., 32 Church St., |; 120% So.Spein, 8t.,; 181 Third St. 
, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. | Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Gai. Portland, Ore. 


ie Teachers’ Cooperative Assuition of New England 


HAS FILLED 1618 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. ee SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. ress 
FRED DICK, Mgr., 303 McPhee Butiding, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


itions. Now is the time to ister. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palnge Hotel Bldg, ) 


and those wishing a change at 
a 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


an increased , shoul etal 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. PARTNER WANTED 
In a first-class Military Academy, in the Southwest, 


to take active mavagement of the school. Salary, 
$2500 and living, and large additional dividends on 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. the capital avertet. Appl at once to 


RCUTT, Manager, 
TE ACHERS of recognized ability wanted for N. E. Bureau of Education, 
high-grade positions in Pennsyl- Somerset St., Boston. 
vania and other States. Send for circulars. WANTED, 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, |In a delightful western city, an Organist and Choir 
(10th Year. ] HARRISBURG, PA. Master, expertenced in training boys’ voices and ca- 


eed of taking entire charge of vested choir; an 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


piscovalian preferred Salary $600, with ample 
time and opportunity for outside teaching. Apply 

A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more | immediatelyto HIRAM ORCUT 

teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 


or 
N. K. Bureau of Education, 
the north- 8 Romerset Bt.. Boston. 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, WANTED, 


In a western college, a male teacher of Voeal Music, 
Teachers’ Agency 


Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
OF RELIABLE N. 


Apply at once to 
American and Foreign Teachers, 
FOR SALE, 


Manager, 
Professors, and 
of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


ureau of Education, 
Ramereet Rt.. Roatan 
M 
, Famili hes, Circulars of choice 
to parents. Selling A Boarding and Day School Young Ladies and 
and renting of school property. wil 
Best references Ww 
ORCUTT, Manager, 


F 
Frirtse AVENUB (corner of Twentieth N. E. Bureau of Education, 
NEW YORK CITY. 8 Somerset Street, 
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Chambers’s 


The fullest, the most convenient, the most admirably arranged, 
and in every way the most perfect of its kind ever pub- 
lished in the English language. 


COMPARE THE WORK 


With any other in the market and note its superiority. 


In the large, clear print. 

In the handsome illustrations. 

In the thoroughness and conciseness of its articles, both on American 
and Foreign Topics. 

In the entertaining Biographical Sketches of some of the most distin- 
guished writers, soldiers, and statesmen. 

In the convenient size and excellent bindings. 


One great aim of the publishers has been to render it easy of consul- 
tation. Every suggestion afforded by the long use of the. Encyclopzedia by 
the people has been carefully followed up, and for fulness, conciseness, accu- 
racy, systemic arrangement, and literary form. 


THE NEW EDITION IS UNSURPASSED. 


No expense was spared to secured the ablest writers on their different subjects. 
The articles on American topics have all been prepared by American experts. As 
a book of reference it contains all that the vast majority of readers will ever need 
to know. It is a library in itself, and certain to be highly appreciated wherever 
the English language is spoken. All who in these busy days are anxious to find 
the latest information on any subject lying ready to hand, should possess them- 
selves of these volumes. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715--717 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Teat-Books, Music Books, 
Mups, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


2@™ Special terms for introduction of Text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 
JUST READY, 


Fairy Tales for Little Readers. By Sara J. Burks, 
Principal Girls’ Grammar Department, School No. 4, New York. 


A collection o1 fairy tales, comprising “ Little Red Riding Hood,” “The Three Bears,” ‘‘ The White 
Cat,” Cinderella,” and ** Little Thumb,’’ written in simple language for home and school reading, It is 
nae 1 well adapted for supplementary reading in Second Reader grades. 

SCHOOL EDITION, 12mo; Board covers; Price, 30 cents. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 250 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


3 East i4th St., New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

BOYAL ATLAS READER, No. 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting introduction to Geography. With Text- Boo » and a Complete Course of Questions. 

128 pages, 18mo, cloth*extra, 25 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2, Stories and lessons on Physical Geograpa : Sees Geographical 

lansuage. With Text Book, and a Complete Course Guest ons. 144 pages, 18mo, 

clo extra, cents 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 3. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text 
Book, and Course of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents 

BOYAL ATLAS READER, No. 4. The Geography of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus 
——.. in  — axamma Lessons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra. cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 6, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and Longitude; 
Seasons. With complete Text-Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 
cin extra. cents. 

BOYAL ATLAS READER, No.6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. Interchange 
of Productions. Circumstances which determine Climate. With complete Text-Book, and Course of 
Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 


Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, - = = Publishers, 33 East 17th 8t., New York. 


FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


O YOU 
| D WANT A COPY OF 


“ Snap Shots by an Old Maid”? 


A book that suggests some things in our Public 
School System which need attention, and points out 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read Preston Papers,’ by the 
same author, will welcome this new book from her 
pep. Those who have not will want both. 

“Snap Shots” has been published as a serial in 
one of our educational papers, and will be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894, Same size, price, 
etc., as “‘ Preston Papers ’—12mo, cioth; price, $1.00. 

N B __ Advance orders, if accompanied by 

the cash, will be filled at 


CENTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after April 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send mow if you want it at reduced price. 

Address PUBLISHER, 
87 West 10th St , New York City. 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 

Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T,.H. Castor & Co, successors. 
the 
Americ: 


Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. merican 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 

Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 

23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hout & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & CO, 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GInN & HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languag: s. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes. 
No cleaning up; no 
and rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Gity 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— PI'BLISH 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders {3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


and Recitations 72 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Bst, 1865) 


MASON’S 
PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, 


By Wm. Mason and W. 8. B. Marruews. 


INDISPENSABLE INVALUABLE TO 
TO BEGINNERS. | | ADVANCED PLAYERS. 


A complete manual of Mason’s celebrated system 
of practice. Itis the result of several years work. 
Just what is needed by those aspiring to perfec. 
tion in piano playing. 

It embraces chapters on 


The Hand, Mind in Playing, 

Rhythm, Acceutuation, 

Touch Velecity 
Practical "Exercises, and 


How to Use this System, 

Including 

10 pages of 2-fioger exercises, invaluable for tie 

touch 25 pages of Scales. Best manual publisheu, 
25 pages Arpegzeios A new school of Octaves. 
Over 500 exercises with directions for composing. 

The work is of great benefit to the “fingering,” 
and is highly commended to students 

Sent postpaid to any address for $2.50. 


For Teachers. 


Emerson's Vocal Method, for Con- 
tralto, Baritone, and Bass. 


By L. O. EMERSON. A concise method for voice 
training. The ability of the author ensures the best 
instruction. The method is umusually interest. 
free from monotonous studies. 


Emersen’s Vocal Method, for Soprano or 
~ Mezz0-Soprano, 


~ RS O. EMERSON. One of the most thorough 
methods for training the voice. We especially com. 
men’ it to teachers and pupils as be'ng the most 
helpful methed extant. Price, $1.50. 


Bassini’s Art of Singing. 


Edited by R. StorRs WILLIAMS. A practical 
text book for the cultivation of the voice. It treats 
the subjact in a forcible, scientific manner Prices: 
Soprane er Mezze-Yoprano complete, 
$2.50; Tener, $300; Baritone, 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Agents for Knabe and Fisher Pianos, and the self play- 


ing “Symphony” For Musical Instruments, Strings, 
etc., send to John OC. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-403 Washington Street, Boston. 


A BETTER POSITION can be had ty 
AND BETTER PAY agency for the 
introduction of 

Potter’s new series of Schoo! Books. 

School Officers and Teachers: 


WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithme- 


tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 


Spelling Books. Everything new. 


Nothing 


Radically different from all others. 
can stem the tide of their popularity. 
‘THousanps are already using Potter’s 


Geographies. The other 
OP SCHOOLS books will be ready soon. . 
Exclusive territory. 


Salary or commission. 


John Potter & Co, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON; NEW YORK: CHICAGD: 
36 Bromfield St. 59 Fifth Ave. 253-255 State St. 


M INtATURE PHOTOS.-—Wrap cabinet photo 
and 25 cents securely for one dozen beautiful 
copies; cabinet returned; cabinets copied, s ze and 
equal original, $125. Reference, any bank in ovr 


city. JouN H. BRITTON Co., Trenton, N. J 


Schoo 


BELFAST, MAINE. 


vard an rown Universities; SARAH E. L : 
Cure, Worcester Mas GHTON, Teacher of Elocution and Physical 
of Oratory; HELEN LACKWELL. Instructor in Physical © 
Special Ratlway and Hotel Rates. Send for circulars. 
M. W. LAUGHTON, 364 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE 


1 of Expressive Art, 


Aue. 6 to Aue. 25. 


College of Oratory, formerly Instruc- 
Teacher of Vocal Culture in Boston College 


Address 


TAUCHT 
BY MAIL 


French 
German 
Spanish 


»x Dr. R. S. ROSENTHAL, 


UPILS learn to speak fluently and correctly in a marvelously 
short time. Most practical method in existence. All exercises 
corrected and questions answered. Terms of membership, $5.00 

for each language. First Five Lessons, 50 cents. 
Dr. Besenthal’s Corr 


Author of * The 
Meisterschaft System 


a 


k I, 
1225 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO. 


practical work in every department. Chartered 
ey” Summer Session of four weeks 
at Martha’s Vineyard. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMEBICA, 
Five Hundred Students. 


Has a tho and systematic course of study, 
Voice Culture, Natural and the principles. of complete system of Ph 
by th 
Address for Illustrated 


cal Training and 
~ = Philosophy of Exp Scientific and 


e, 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
ton, Mass 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Bos’ 


taken in exchange. 


RIGGS 


Write for C 


Celebrated for their beautiful, 
and Great Durability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO.. 621 


‘Tone, Action, Design, 
Hasy terms. Old instruments 


and full information. 


Albany St., Boston. Mass- 


PIANOS. 


